














Portrait of Frederic W. Goudy reproduced from a large print executed in offset by 
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This Firm Is Maintaining Profits and 


Increasing Its Volume Steadily 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 


HIs printing business has 
| = felt the depression 

nor been haunted by the 
grim specter of unemployment. 
During the past two years its 
volume of sales has steadily in- 
creased over that of the “fat” 
years of 1928 and 1929, its per- 
centage of net profits has re- 
mained practically the same, 
and more people are employed today 
than at any other time in its history. 
Most, if not all, of this happy state of 
affairs is due to the company’s unique 
plan of virtually buying its production 
from a score or more of superintendents 
and foremen under contract and selling 
it to about an equal number of salesmen, 
and then all—capital, management, and 
salesmen—sharing in the profits. I know 
of no other concern like it in America. 

Twenty-four years ago this business 
came into the hands of the present gen- 
eral manager, then in a different line of 
business. He had a small mortgage on 
the plant, with its two Gordons. The 
owner at last turned over the plant, 
debts and all, to satisfy the obligation. 
It was no bargain! 

The new owner wanted a good part- 
ner for the mechanical end, and found 
one. The next need was for a reliable 
cost system, to be followed strictly. 

From that humble beginning—and it 
was a beginning more humble than that 


Were 1928 and 1929 your company’s “fat” years ? 
The firm described here has increased its volume 
since then, kept up its profit rate, and now employs 


more workers than at any time during its existence! 


of many a small printer of today—the 
business has grown to an annual volume 
of nearly $4,000,000, produced in an 
ultra-modern plant covering an acreage 
in excess of three city blocks and oper- 
ated by more than six hundred men and 
women. This unusual story portrays the 
remarkable development of the West- 
ern Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wisconsin. 

“If we had known ten years ago that 
there was going to be a depression in 
business in 1930 and 1931, we could not 
have planned any better than we ac- 
tually have conducted our business to 
meet the difficult conditions which have 
prevailed during these years,” remarked 
E. H. Wadewitz, the founder, who is now 
the secretary-treasurer and also the gen- 
eral manager of this large institution. 
“My partner, R. A. Spencer (who is 
still with me and is our president) and 
Thad hardly gotten well launched in the 
printing business before we, like thou- 
sands of other printers, found that we 


would spend a lot of time and 
effort training good men in our 
business only to have their am- 
bitions lead them away to a 
business venture of their own. 
In a majority of cases the men 
failed to make a go of it. They 
usually lacked at least one of 
the things that seem essential. 
If they were good salesmen and 
possibly good printers, they lacked busi- 
ness training and capital; if they were 
printers and had even a limited knowl- 
edge of or experience in business, they 
lacked the ability to sell their goods. No 
matter what the combination, they gen- 
erally lacked at least one essential. 

“This gave us a lot of concern. After 
we had lost several good men in that 
way, we began to consider the urge that 
was taking them away. These questions 
finally took concrete form: ‘Why let 
them get away at all and go into busi- 
ness for themselves? Why train men and 
not get the results of our training? Why 
should not we ourselves put them in 
business, and all of us share in the bene- 
fits of their training and efforts?’ Seek- 
ing to find satisfactory answers to these 
questions was the start of what we call 
our Contract Plan.” 

That was fourteen years ago. The 
management was having trouble getting 
its work through the lithographing de- 
partment at fair cost. A fairly good man 











was obtained to supervise this depart- 
ment, and the trouble seemed to be over. 

But the superintendent left, and the 
time spent in training him was of course 
wasted. Then the first proposition was 
made to the two foremen of the litho- 
graphing transfer room and pressroom. 
They were to take their departments on 
contract, furnishing the company with 
so many impressions and makereadies at 
a set price. There was also a set price for 
transfer plates, all plates coming one of 
four different rates. 

The foremen were paid so much a 
thousand impressions, and the basis of 
the required and average number of im- 
pressions a day was also set. The fore- 
men got the difference between the rates 
and what the work actually cost. 

The foremen saw the point; virtually 
they would be in business for themselves 
and yet at the same time be a part of the 
company. Immediately the production 
picked up and soon arrived at the estab- 
lished standards. The company was get- 
ting what it was paying for, and knew 
what the work was costing and therefore 
what the selling price should be. The 
foremen saw that all over and above 
their actual expenses, up to the amount 
the company paid them a thousand im- 
pressions, was “velvet” for them. The 
foremen, or “contractors,” as they are 
called, began to make more money for 
themselves, the company was satisfied 
with what it was paying a thousand im- 
pressions for its lithography, and so the 
plan was actually started. 

The next department to be tried on a 
similar plan was stereotyping. Then one 
by one the others followed—the Gordon 
room, the cylinder room, the binderies, 
playing-card department, etc., till every 
department in the great plant, except 
the maintenance engineer’s crew, has 
been placed under the contract plan, in- 
cluding even the salesmen. Naturally in 
every plan which has had to pioneer its 
way there have been problems to solve, 
alterations to make, improvements to be 
added, and so on. But these forward- 
looking, fair-minded men and their su- 
perintendents and foremen have very 
patiently worked out the “bugs,” all to 
the betterment of the plan and the hap- 
piness of the management, the contrac- 
tors, and their employes. 

To place a plant the size of this one 
on the contract plan and to work out all 
the rates took a lot of patient figuring on 
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the part of the cost department, working 
directly under the supervision of Mr. 
Wadewitz. Curiously enough, very little 
change has been made in rates. While 
every move was made only after the 
most painstaking planning, necessarily 
there was much “trial and error,” and 
the entire plan as it is operated today 
may be said to be the result of evolu- 
tionary methods. Nor could this plan, 
perfected as it is today, be installed in 
another plant the size of this one with- 
out spending considerable time, as there 
is so much in it that has to be adapted to 
the peculiar conditions existing in prod- 
uct, plant, and market. 

The rate paid by the company for 
any particular unit of production, such 
as a thousand impressions of a certain 
classification of form on a certain grade 
of stock, is based on the labor cost, that 
is, the amount paid in wages for the pro- 
ductive and indirect labor necessary or- 
dinarily to produce a reasonable output, 
to which is added a salary for the con- 
tractor at about 75 per cent of what he 
would ordinarily be paid. 

The contractor alone has the say as 
to how much he pays the labor in his 
own department; what the shop rules 
shall be; how many operators may be 
required from time to time; whether 
“short” or “long” hours shall be worked ; 
whether a night shift is necessary; what 
shall be the number of operators on any 
one machine, and when and how they 
are to be shifted to other machines or 
handwork if necessary; how the prod- 
uct shall be put through his department 
—he is an “absolute monarch in his own 
domain!” When he finishes an order a 





labor and other costs to the various or- 
ders passing through the contractor’s 
department. The company’s cashier has 
been meeting the weekly payrolls of the 
contractor and also paying his other ex- 
penses—furnishing the necessary work- 
ing capital—and debiting his account 
for the money so paid out. 

If 35,000 impressions of a certain 
classification are paid for by the com- 
pany at the rate of $1.10 a thousand, the 
contractor receives a credit of $38.50 on 
his account with the company. If the 
labor charges on that order amount to 
not over $30.00, then the contractor has 
effected a saving of $8.50 in labor in his 
department on the cost of printing that 
order. He receives 50 per cent of this 
saving, and the other 50 per cent is dis- 
tributed by equitable proportions to the 
foremen and the superintendents of all 
the other departments of the plant who 
have worked or will work on that order, 
to the office executives, to the salesmen 
who sold it, and to all those who in any 
way contributed to its initiation, prepa- 
ration, production, and delivery. 

In each department the operations 
which are “bought” by the company are 
reduced to the minimum. For instance, 
in the pressroom there are but the two 
operations—makeready and a thousand 
impressions. The rate schedule covers 
only these two units, but of course gives 
rates for five sizes of sheets and five 
qualities of work. One may readily see 
how the work of estimating a piece of 


work in advance and of keeping cost on | 
it during production is greatly simplified ~ 


by this comparatively small number of 
operations, sizes, and qualities. 





Company 
Pays 
Makerrany 65 ccacat sce aewt $2.00 
1,000 Impressions ............ 80 








Contractor Overhead Cost 


Gross Profit: 

Management, 

Sales Expense Selling 
Net Profit Price 

$3.00 $5.00 $1.00 $6.00 
1.20 2.00 50 2.50 


Factory 








The “overhead” elements which are used as a part of every scheduled selling rate 


cost clerk bills the company for so many 
thousand impressions, or signatures, or 
cases, or copies, as the case may be, of 
such a grade and classification, at the 
mutually agreed scheduled rate for that 
type of work and the contractor is given 
credit for the amount. 

In the meantime the cost clerks have 
been keeping costs on this order and 
making the necessary distributions of 


But how does the company take care 
of its manufacturing fixed and current 
expenses, and its administrative and its 
selling expenses? Once again the inge- 
nuity of the cost accountant is brought 
into play. So carefully has he worked 
out the “overhead” elements that these 
also appear as a part of every scheduled 
selling rate. This is perhaps best shown 
in the panel on this page, in an example 
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given for two operations, where are 
shown (1) the amount the company 
pays the contractor, (2) the factory 
overhead, (3) the sum of these two to 
make the total cost of manufacturing, 
(4) the gross profit out of which must 
come the administrative and selling ex- 
penses and the net profit, and (5) the 


hour, and so on having been taken into 
consideration. The items of overhead 
vary from 80 to 160 per cent of the labor 
cost in the various operations, no at- 
tempt having been made to carry them 
at a uniform rate. It is thought better to 
increase the ratio of overhead on opera- 
tions which are very active, numerous, 


and by far the more interesting part of 
the story, are the distributions of the 
savings effected by the contractor and 
the net profits realized by selling the 
product at the scheduled selling prices. 
In an industry like printing, where the 
product is custom-made and sold before 
it is produced, the salesman out on the 
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WESTERN PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
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The offices and main plant of the Western Printing and Lithographing Company, at Racine, Wisconsin. A small plant is also operated by the firm at Chicago. 
The remarkably steady progress of this company is considered by its executives as largely due to the unique operating plan fully described in this article 


selling price to be used by the salesman 
in making his estimates. 

Here we see that this particular class 
of makeready is “bought” from the con- 
tractor for $2.00; the factory overhead 
rate is $3.00, making a total factory cost 
of $5.00. To this is added $1.00 to cover 
the gross profit, out of which come the 
administrative and selling expenses and 
the net profit. The total selling price is 
$6.00. The salesman and everybody else 
connected with the concern knows that 
that particular class of makeready can- 
not be sold for less without sacrificing 
net profit and possibly incurring a loss. 
For reasons which appear later the sales- 
man will not cut that rate. The same 
plan is followed in making up the selling 
rate for a thousand impressions of this 
particular class of presswork, as well as 
for every one of the thousand or more 
items on the schedules that cover the 
operation of the whole plant. 

The overhead items of all the price 
schedules have been worked out with ex- 
treme care, every peculiar element in 
connection with the character of the op- 
eration, the efficiency of the machine, 
the units of product turned out in an 
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and performed on the more modern and 
high-speed machines where there are 
good chances of recovering or absorbing 
the “burden,” and to decrease the over- 
head ratios on those operations which 
are considered as being less likely to 
earn it back for the company. 

The several thousand items which go 
to make up the price schedules serve two 
purposes: they indicate at once the price 
the company pays the contractor for the 
operation, and the selling price that is 
to govern the salesman in making his es- 
timates and in selling the product. The 
schedules fill several pages of the rate- 
book, but so simply and in such orderly 
manner are they arranged and classified 
that any rate is easily found and as eas- 
ily applied. Furthermore, so carefully 
have they been compiled that never in 
all the years the company has been op- 
erating the contract plan have rates to a 
contractor been reduced or changed ex- 
cept upon the suggestion or request of 
the contractor, upon the installation of 
new equipment, or for other similar 
and worth-while reasons. 

But more important than the manner 
in which the rate schedules are built up, 





firing line of competition must fight for 
his price. When fortified with a selling 
price that carries a fair and reasonable 
profit and fixed and known costs, the 
salesman realizes that any cut in price 
means a cut in profit and probably a 
failure to recover costs. Now, if some 
considerable part of that profit ordi- 
narily accrues to his own pocketbook, it 
is more than likely that he is going to 
fight like the mischief before he lets go 
of any portion of it, great or small. 

In this contract scheme the salesman 
shares in gross profit to the extent of 
25 per cent. The nearer he is able to sell 
the order for the full price, the larger 
will his 25 per cent of profit be. To work 
hard, to bring to bear his most skilful 
salesmanship, which is essentially the 
originality and service offered to the 
client, to give those services which the 
prospect is bound to recognize as bene- 
ficial to himself and valuable to his busi- 
ness—all these and more actuate the 
salesman to sell so as to attain the most 
powerful of all incentives, profit. 

And back of the salesman, in the office 
and shop, are two or more score of per- 
sons equally interested and standing by 
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waiting to help—to reinforce, as it were 
-—that salesman out on the firing line. 
Someone almost always has a suggestion 
for improving the product or simplifying 
it or altering it to the customer’s bene- 
fit; or the planning department may dis- 
cover a new way for producing it so the 
customer may save money or get more 
for his money or in some way justify 
buying at the salesman’s price. 

They all have this great interest in 
helping because they too get a share in 
gross profit. Like the distributions of 
savings made by the contractors, the 
gross profits yielded by the skilful efforts 
of the salesmen and the superior han- 
dling of the work through the factory 
are also distributed to the stockholders, 
officers, the superintendent, and assis- 
tant superintendents. While the contrac- 
tor does not directly share in the gross 
profit, his charge being set by his con- 
tract price, he is interested in turning 
out the highest grade of work with the 
least possible delay, thus satisfying the 
salesmen and their customers. It all 
means but one thing—more work—and 
that of course inevitably meansa greater 
amount of profit for him and for every- 
one else in the organization. 

The contract plan provides a constant 
incentive for every executive from the 
salesman on the firing line back to the 
crew that runs the boiler room to make 
every move count in order that savings 
and profits may be produced. Every 
contractor has a partner who is his un- 
derstudy and assistant and destined to 
succeed to the head of the department 
in case of accident or death. Out in the 
factory you will see them quietly giving 
directions, assisting in the setting of ma- 
chines, inspecting work—always con- 
stantly watchful to keep up the quality 
and quantity of production. Near the 
closing hour of the day shift the con- 
tractors make out written instructions to 
the night shift so that there can be no 
mistake as to what the night workers are 
to do to carry on production. 

When the closing whistle blows and 
work due that day is not finished, the 
machine and its operator continue work- 
ing until it is finished. There is no such 
thing as overtime in this plant. Tasks 
once begun are to be finished as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Everyone works for 
the love of the work and the money 
there is in it; and the former is princi- 
pally induced by the latter. If there is 
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work enough for two shifts, on they go. 
If there is not enough work for the day 
shift, the hours are cut down but all the 
employes are retained. During the past 
two years the shortest work week any 
department has experienced has been 
thirty-six hours, and that at intervals. 
The salesman makes his own esti- 
mates. The larger ones are checked by 
the planning department as to proper 
“engineering” or for other suggestions 
that may be helpful in cinching the or- 
der. No chance for helpful codperation 
is overlooked. The salesman also in- 
voices his own sales to his customer. No 
chance for “comebacks” or misunder- 
standings and buck-passing here! The 
salesman is the contact man, and every 
detail of an order, every change, altera- 
tion, or correction, is known to him and 
is made known by him to his customer. 

“Spoiled work? Oh yes, we do have 
some,” answered Mr. Wadewitz in re- 
sponse to my query, “but not as much 
as we used to have. You see, spoiled 
work is a kind of a loss, and, like savings 
and profits, all the losses are shared all 
along the line. Consequently everybody 
is on the lookout to prevent anything of 
that nature. Last year the company’s 
share of spoiled work cost $753.94, a 
remarkably small ratio of the annual 
volume of the sales.” 

“But your cost department—it must 
be a whale of a big one to keep track of 
all these schedules,” I remarked. 

“Only eight people in it—five in the 
shop and three in the office. The ones in 
the shop do all the billing for the con- 
tractors on the production they turn out, 
and charge to the company. The depart- 


When to Buy 
Cost-cutting 
Machinery 


HE TIME to buy cost-cutting ma- 
jf porte is when you most need to 





cut costs! In good times the extra cost 
of using antiquated newspaper machin- | 
ery is frequently lost sight of, because 
operating expenses are not so closely 
studied; but when savings become im- 
perative, the high cost of putting ex- 
pensive operators on poor machinery | 

















becomes genuinely startling 





This copy, used in a recent Intertype Corporation 
ad, is worth careful consideration by every printer 








ment costs us $724 a month in salaries, 
which is about 1 per cent of our total 
overhead, but it is a good investment.” 

“Your salesmen must be especially 
trained to do their own estimating, as 
well as contacting their customers.” 

“They are. Every one of them has 
passed through departments in the fac- 
tory, and served time in the cost depart- 
ment and wherever else there might be 
beneficial training for him. We do not 
go outside to get salesmen; we make 
them. The same thing is true of every 
one of the higher executives—we build 
them all here. All of our forty-odd stock- 
holders are also right here in the plant, 
actively helping to make profits. Even 
our maintenance-engineering crew re- 
models our buildings and builds our ad- 
ditions. We are largely a self-contained 
and self-supporting institution. 

“A great deal of the credit for our 
reasonable prices is due to our contract 
scheme; but much of it is also due to 
the wonderful teamwork which prevails 
throughout the entire institution. I say 
institution advisedly, for any one of the 
principals could step out of here and the 
business would go on just the same. Our 
understudies have had long and careful 
training, and are imbued with the prin- 
ciples so fundamental to continued suc- 
cess. Furthermore, we have tried to be 
forward-looking and to anticipate con- 
ditions before we actually experienced 
them; and that, you know, is essential 
to institutional growth.” 

There is vision in the management of 
this organization. The same vision that 
could see the need of letting the fore- 
men, superintendents, salesmen, execu- 
tives, share in the proceeds of the busi- 
ness, also sees that those who control 
the management must give up more and 
more to those who are to be the execu- 
tives of the future. 

Yet when all is said and done, here is 
the picture which tells far more vividly 
than anything else what the unique con- 
tract plan has meant to this business, 
which during 1918 sold printing to the 
amount of $300,000 and this last year 
over thirteen times that amount. Back 
in 1918, when labor costs were relatively 
low, this concern was producing for a 
customer a 64-page book which sold for 
about six cents. Today, with labor costs 
much higher, an exactly similar book, 
but with 208 pages, is sold for about six 
cents a copy. That’s the answer. 
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Shall Printing Prices Be Reduced? 
What Do Other Firms Think? 


By A. G. FEGERT 


ROM the East has come a 
be of advertising express- 

ing in a new way what most 
printers regard as an old prac- 
tice. Ordinarily when printers 
want to or are compelled to cut 
down on prices they close their 
eyes to their cost records—pro- 
vided they keep cost records— 
and then plunge into the price- 
competition arena and do their 
slashing without thought or concern as 
to who will get hurt. And sometimes the 
keenest cutter, more or less injured in 
this blind battle royal, emerges from the 
cut-price arena with complaints that 
printers are cutthroats because they ig- 
nore costs and profits when they quote 
prices on competitive work. 

The eastern concern cited is not like 
that. There is every evidence that this 
firm went about its problem of reducing 
its prices just as calmly as it designed 
its attractive announcement reproduced 
with this article. Any printer can cut 
prices. But not every printer has the 
good sales sense to proclaim reduced 
prices with an attention-compelling red- 
and-black announcement which teases 
people to the point of interest so that 
they will unfold the piece of advertising 
and read the inside message with avidity. 

There appear several very interesting 
things about that impressive message 
with the title ““Bartlett-Aldus Press An- 
nounces 1932 Prices.”” What some mid- 
western printers said about this eastern 
“bait” will be told later; as will also the 
remarks of the purchasing agent for one 
of the big buyers of printing of this 
country, that buyer being a corporation 
which requires several millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of printing a year. 

Consider the artistry of the scene as 
portrayed in the opening sentence of 
the New York City printer’s message. 
“From the top of our building—we’ve 
been looking across New York’s buy- 
line.” Doesn’t that just picture the tops 
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Avital problem! You are told how other 
firms solve it, and are offered logical 
suggestions. This is the practical variety 


of article you cannot afford to forego! 


of those high buildings in the eastern 
metropolis under which discriminating 
purchasers of printing are figuring with 
sharpened pencils how to make the re- 
duced 1932 budgets go farther than the 
inflated budgets of 1929? 

And, having looked, action follows. 
Here it is: “. . . concentrating our per- 
sonnel; saving space; setting up faster 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Tell Your Story While 
the Telling Is 
GOOD! 


ow Is the logical time to advertise. 

The sales graph has reached its 
lowest point, and having nowhere else 
to go, is showing signs of turning up- 
ward again. When the actual “break” 
comes (and we believe it will be soon) 
there’s going to be a hectic time. Every- 
| body will be going out after business in 





a big way. But the firms that have ad- 
vertised consistently and courageously 
during the depression are the ones that 

will be remembered. Those that quit ad- 

vertising, who allowed their names to 

drop from the public eye, will be for- 
gotten and hopelessly lost in the rush. 
They will have to reéstablish them- 
selves again. It always works out this 
way. The name that is dominant, the 
one that has been impressed and re- 
impressed upon the public mind is the 
one that will get the lion’s share of the 

business when it finally comes 











Good cover-ad copy from Typo Graphic, house pub- 
lication of Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, Pittsburgh 


larger presses, and faster small 
presses, consolidating, cutting 
down overhead, gearing up the 
quality of the product.” 

We could almost dramatize 
it. It is a printer that is talking 
with printed matter to his un- 
seen audience of potential buy- 
ers of printing. The printer 
continues his message: 

“And along with last year’s 
methods have gone last year’s prices. 
We have climbed down out of the rari- 
fied atmosphere of the 1929 estimates. 
Down to the hard-work-every-day level 
of 1932 budgets.” 

There, as the psychologists would say, 
is where the printer has established his 
point of contact with the prospective 
purchaser of printed matter—the level 
of 1932 budgets. 

The balance of the printer’s copy 
reads: “And when we say down—we 
mean down! Bartlett-Aldus Press offers 
its clients in 1932 its proved abilities 
and new cleared-deck prices. For ex- 
ample note the following: 

“Tn 1929 this one particular mailing 
folder in a quantity of 10,000 would 
have cost $446.72. In 1932 it can be 
offered for $363.58. These prices include 
plates, paper, and folding, but excluding 
artwork. One hundred thousand copies 
in 1929 would have cost $3,054.83; in 
1932—$2,510.84.” 

But the modern merchandiser would 
probably say that this New York City 
printing concern has been progressive 
enough to learn a lesson taught by the 
department stores. In effect the printer 
says: “Here are my goods. There is good 
quality in them—just as good as there 
was when you had more money to spend. 
But because you have less to spend I’ll 
sell them for less—specifically, 18 per 
cent less for the 10,000 lot, and 17 per 
cent less for the 100,000 lot. And the 
price is extended to the penny unit. 
Make your purchases now!” 
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The analyst who wants to know the 
reason for the reduced price can find it 
in the brief statement concerning the 
organization of the plant. Personnel has 
been concentrated. That means that the 
non-producers have been eliminated. 
“Saving space” means less rent. “Set- 
ting up faster, larger presses and faster 
smaller ones’”—that tells the story elo- 
quently, because no printing firm can 
survive these days of high labor costs 
with antiquated equipment. 

Numerous cases could be cited of 
printers who, looking ahead through the 
years, see that today is the time to put 
their plants in order to make provision 
for the future flood of business when the 
tide turns. They see that the printers 
who are bemoaning their fate and who 
will not or cannot modernize their plants 
will be in the scrap heap when the new 
tide comes in. One particular concern 
charged depreciation for the difference 
between the price paid for new presses 
four years ago and the trade-in allow- 
ances made by the manufacturers who 
recently installed the latest fast presses. 
That concern—only five years old—is 
building for the future, and therefore 
declines to allow its equipment to be- 
come obsolete in its service. 

A midwestern printer who was inter- 
viewed about prices and quality said 
that each printing plant had to map out 
its own program during these days of 
readjustment. No two plants were alike 
as to equipment and personnel, he re- 
marked, and as a result the rules adopted 
for the guidance of one business would 
have to be adapted to the needs of the 
other plant before they could be of any 
value. He said that printing—the sell- 
ing price of printing—had been reduced 
because cf market conditions, not be- 
cause costs had been reduced. 

“This New York City printer is doing 
a smart thing by placing this bait before 
prospective printing buyers,” said the 
Midwest printer. “His costs are not 20 
per cent less than they were in 1929. 
Paper is from 15 to 20 per cent less, inks 
are about 15 per cent less, and his press- 
room employes in New York City will 
now cost him about 7 per cent less. 
Rent, electric light, power, interest on 
borrowed money, taxes—these items of 
expense are as much as or more than 
they were in 1929. Saiaries of executives 
and office help have been reduced from 
10 to 20 per cent, but expenses generally 
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have not come down to the level where 
20 per cent reduction in selling prices 
can be justified from the viewpoint of 
reduced costs of production.” 

Another printer who operates both 
offset and letterpress equipment was ve- 
hement in his denunciation of printers. 

“This is not a buyer’s market—not at 
all! This is a damn-fools’ market, and 
the fools are the printers who are so 
hungry for work that they ignore all 
their costs and are selling printing for 
what they can get! I am one of them. I 
should get $4.00 a thousand for press- 
work, but when I put in a bid at $2.50 I 
am told by buyers that my price is too 
high. That’s not 20 per cent, that’s—” 

“That’s 371% per cent,” remarked the 
buyer of printing who was one of the 
group of three discussing the question 
brought out by the offer of the New 
York City printer who had so artistically 
announced a reduction of 18 per cent. 

The interviewer turned to the buyer 
of printing and asked, “Now from the 
buyers’ point of view, how are prices for 
printing this year in comparison with 
printing prices of 1929?” 

“We are buying printing all the way 
from 10 per cent to 60 per cent cheaper 
than we did in 1929.” 

‘“‘Why such a wide range?” 

“Tt depends on which printer makes 
the biggest error,” replied the buyer. “It 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


The AB C of | 
Printing 


eae tell us that “people marvel 
over the remarkable progress of The 





Foss-Soule Press.” 

The answer is as simple as A B C. 
Here it is . . . We’re not selling “blue 
sky,” we’re selling Constructive Service ; 
in other words, Helpful Suggestions, 
plus printing . . . We’re selling sound 
confidence in The Foss-Soule Press. 

Believe it or not, we plan something 
for you to buy, though you may ask 
only for an estimate. 

Ever get stuck for an idea? Call us... 
Ever want something different in print- 
ing? Call us ... Ever want a printer 
who adheres to Faithful Service and 
prices below what you actually get in 
value ? Call us. 

If you think this is bunk, CALL US. 

















Convincing copy from an advertising piece used by 
The Foss-Soule Press, of Rochester, New York 


is our rule to accept the lowest bid from 
the different printers.” 

“Don’t blame him!” interposed the 
printer. ‘He is not to blame for the con- 
dition of the competitive market. It’s 
the fault of the printers!” 

Publication contracts are being ac- 
cepted for about 20 per cent less, ac- 
cording to one publication printer. He 
said that much of this type of printing 
has been lost forever to printers, be- 
cause publishers were forced to go out 
of business by reason of reduced adver- 
tising income and the high prices which 
the printers in highly unionized printing 
centers were compelled to charge in or- 
der to make both ends meet. 

“Profits in the printing business have 
reached the vanishing point, but we 
must continue our business,” said this 
printer. “We are arbitrarily reducing 
our bids 20 per cent. Our payroll comes 
to $12,000 a week, and we must meet it 
every Friday. It is hard to do so with 
collections as they are and banks not 
offering much help.” 

One of the largest printing concerns— 
that produces magazines and mail-order 
catalogs—stated that contracts for the 
biggest publications have not been af- 
fected by the slump in selling prices, 
but “spotwork” is taken at from 15 to 
20 per cent less than the price it com- 
manded two years ago. 

“We are doing with our prices what 
the paper mills have done with theirs,” 
said the chief executive of this printing 
plant. “The law of supply and demand 
governs printing prices just as it does 
everything else. We have our organiza- 
tion and equipment which we must keep 
in good working order for our large con- 
tracts. These large contracts must al- 
ways be figured on a sound economic 
basis—our figures being on the basis of 
80 per cent production efficiency. How- 
ever, ‘spot printing’ is highly competi- 
tive, and the law of supply and demand 
compels us to take that work at a lower 
figure than we otherwise would do.” 

This executive, who does much ton- 
nage business with the paper mills, re- 
marked that the paper mills were now 
obliged to adapt themselves to competi- 
tive conditions as they find them and 
adjust their prices accordingly. 

All of the printers interviewed re- 
minded the interviewer that there was 
no standard of prices in the printing 
business—that each printer made his 
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FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS, from the top of our 
Eighth Avenue building we've been looking across 
New York's buyline, concentrating our personnel— 
saving space, setting up faster, larger presses and 
faster smaller ones—consolidating, cutting down 
overhead, gearing up quality. 

And along with last year's methods have gone 
last year’s prices. We've climbed down, out of the 
rarified atmosphere of 1929 estimates. Down to the 
hard-work-every-day level of 1932 budgets. 

And when we say down—we mean down! 
Bartlett-Aldus Press offers its clients in 1932 its proven 
abilities and new cleared-deck prices. For Example: 

In 1929, this particular mailing folder in a quan- 
tity of 10,000 would have cost $446.72. In 1932 
it can be offered for $363.58. These prices include 
plates, paper and folding, excluding art work. 
100,000 copies in 1929 would have cost $3,054.83; 











in 1932—$2,510.84. 
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Center spread of the circular used by the Bartlett-Aldus Press in announcing its revised schedule of printing prices. Deliberately intended to catch and hold the 
attention of the recipient, it did its work most admirably. The rules and text of the center spread were printed in black, with name and curved lines in red 


own price in accordance with his own 
ideas. The reminder was also given that 
the manner of making sales differed with 
the different printers. 

Various supplymen were interviewed 
as to the price reductions in their respec- 
tive lines. The paper merchant said that 
prices of printing papers had been re- 
duced from 15 to 20 per cent during the 
past two years. 

The ink manufacturer remarked that 
varnishes and dry colors could be pur- 
chased by him for from 6 to 12 per cent 
less than two years ago, but that his sell- 
ing prices to printers had been reduced 
by about 15 to 20 per cent. 

The electrotyper said that the scale 
of the association was being adhered to 
because labor costs had not been low- 
ered. Lower volume has caused costs to 
rise, hence there cannot be any reduc- 
tions in prices at this time. 

Photoengravers have indicated their 
willingness to cut prices much as print- 
ers do—without regard to costs. Meet- 
ings are being held in various cities to 
demonstrate that their costs justify in- 
creases for certain kinds of work instead 
of reductions in their prices. 

Printers’ associations throughout the 
country are trying to stabilize prices, 
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but the members are almost as big sin- 
ners as are non-members. This condi- 
tion is indicated in the various bulletins 
issued from the headquarters of the va- 
rious typothetaes and the other master 
printers’ groups. 

“Just the other day one of our mem- 
bers said that with existing conditions 
he would forget the interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation, rent (he owns the 
building), and a few other items, rather 
than let some price-hound disturb the 
business relations that exist between his 
house and several customers of long 
standing—business built up through the 
careful study of a customer’s needs and 
which had always moved the goods.” 
Thus wrote John C. Hill, executive sec- 
retary of the Typothetae of Baltimore. 

The Minneapolis Typothetae bulletin 
ran one paragraph under the headline 
“What Price Printing?” reading as fol- 
lows: “Often we are asked, ‘What’s the 
matter with printing?’ with the added 
suggestion, ‘Everything else is down, 
and why not printing? Except on bids 
and for cut-price quality, we are paying 
about the same as in the good old days.” 
Even so! And why not? It is true that 
there have been wage reductions and 
paper-stock price recessions, but can 


these changes warrant reduced quota- 
tions for the finished product of print- 
ing? We think not. To be sure wages are 
down an average of 10 per cent, and 
there has been an average reduction of 
fully 10 per cent in all grades of paper. 
However, these reductions are fully off- 
set by increased production costs by rea- 
son of reduced volume.” 

Another viewpoint was expressed in 
the bulletin of the Master Printers of 
Colorado, Incorporated, as follows: ‘In 
the past month I have received letters 
from other secretaries asking me if price 
cutting is more prevalent at present, 
whether printers are paying more atten- 
tion to their costs, and whether the of- 
fice is assisting in any way in estimating 
particular work for members. In other 
words, secretaries are trying to ascertain 
whether conditions in their respective 
cities are any better—or worse—than in 
others. It is a time when we are all try- 
ing to find some way out of the situation 
that confronts us, and so we may all, 
through the exchange of views, ideas, 
and procedure, help our members over 
the rough road we are traversing. 

“In reply to these letters I have stated 
that I think a new price level would be 
the explanation of the present situation 
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rather than cutting the normal profit. 
We cannot censure the buyer when he 
tells us that printing should come down 
the same as other commodities. We can 
argue until we are blue in the face that 
printing prices cannot fluctuate with the 
market price of commodities. We can 
tell our customers that our labor cost is 
the same, paper approximately thesame, 
materials the same, cost of operation 
more, volume less, etc., but we cannot 
get around the fact that with everything 
priced on a lower level, printing must 
perforce follow suit.” 

Problems of printers in these times 
are no different from those of all other 
manufacturers who face the reduced de- 
mand. For that reason they must rec- 
ognize, as leading printers say, the law 
of supply and demand. What their pol- 
icy shall be is a matter for the printer 
to decide individually. One of three 
courses may be followed: 

1. They may “sit tight” and decline 
to take work at less than their total costs 
plus their reasonable profits, and thus 
maintain the high standards which the 
trade associations of the industry have 
set up in times past, and are now point- 
ing to with more or less fidelity. 

2. They may get panicky over the 
situation, permit their imaginings to get 
the better of their judgment, and cut 
prices unreasonably, ignoring all costs 
of production and all former standards 
and try to ignore all bad consequences. 

3. The wisest plan seems to be to rec- 
ognize, cooperatively with other print- 
ers, that there was a standard of prices 
in 1929, and calmly and deliberately do 
in 1932 what apparently the New York 
City printing concern has done—an- 
nounce that selling prices have been re- 
duced by a certain percentage. Such a 
policy indicates that the printer who 
adopts it knows what his costs are, and 
he deliberately, arbitrarily reduces his 
selling prices to encourage normal users 
of printing to get back into the market. 





A cooperative campaign to stimulate 
business in New England is being spon- 
sored by the Boston Typothetae, New 
England advertising clubs, the New 
England Council, and the New England 
Daily Newspaper Association. Newspa- 
per advertising is being used, and this 
will be followed by the distribution of a 
broadside presenting a group of six fold- 
ers on six all-inclusive types of business. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 
APRIL, 1932 
Subject: March | and 15 issues of VOGUE 
137 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
LIC CTS, Sag ae eae AE Seer eee Mee 35 
Regular (M*), 16; Bold (M), 6; 
Book (T**), 13 


(SARAMIOND AE) coe ntccvecwwawass 21 
Old Style, 17; Bold, 4 
RO DUR AMIN Ds cterars iam stersweiniesreyereeaie-e 17 
Regular, 5; Light, 10; Bold, 2 
Caston OLp STvib (28) occas cco es 13 
OTe LE Tee cy ie (i: |) ene eer 8 
SGODCH EROMAN CE) io:0:5 0:6: 0:0 Geiersie 5.0 5 
BOR INN) sao esas va olga oer aioe tw Voreiorele e576 4 
Light, 2; Bold, 2 
BERNHARD ROMAN (M).........06- 3 
Light, 2; Bold, 1 
BGOERBEAN (8) 666s 5sie.e'ssaedceoees 3 
TORT CAGRORBIANCIN) 5:'5.6:0'4 0.1010 eysteaiers 2 
PPETIA NE) onc cise nawstean veewe 2 
Monotyre CocHIN (M)........-++ 2 
er ctr 0.) 2 enn re Aen cere ier 2 
BAGRERVIDEE (0) 6.6s-0ece choos awiswe-e 1 
CRANE) a5 co ee die -w eave ayaa wieleisig 1 
DEREDENE (ET) ioos sawcicescdew ces oe 1 
GoupwWOLD STVEE.(T) csisccasesawce 1 
CVE ro) fo. (bt RAS era ye 1 
PAOTIOW A! G bssins dies seuueaeewess 1 
*M—modernistic ; T**—traditional 
Ads set in traditional types......... 63 
Ads set in modernistic types......... 60 


Fourteen of the advertisements are not 
included in the above-given compilation 
for the reason that nine are hand-lettered, 
and in five several type faces are used, 
but none to such an extent as to justify 
naming it. Affecting the score, of course, 
is the fact that the display of eighteen of 
the advertisements credited above to tra- 
ditional types appeared in faces of mod- 
ernistic character. On the other hand, two 





HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


only of the advertisements credited to 
modernistic faces had display in styles 
considered traditional. 


Weight of Body Type 


Ads set in light-face............... 79 
Ads'set ini boldface ooo. 6:6:0:0/s0.0 s:05:.0% 39 
Ads set in medium face............. 5 
Style of Layout 
CONWEREIONEN 6o.0cin ss oes oes Fae wise ee 99 
Moderately modernistic............ 22 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 16 
Illustrations 
WonVenONAl > 3.0015 oeraeseeeene 57 
Moderately modernistic............ 47 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 29 


(No illustrations were used in four of 
the advertisements. ) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


GOnVERTIONAN 2o:sicie-veycs cares viaeers 40 
Moderately modernistic............ 72 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 25 


There is little change to note in the use 
of types as between these issues of Vogue 
and the two December numbers covered 
in the January issue. The four leaders 
stand as they did then, Bodoni and Cas- 
lon gaining a bit, Futura holding its own, 
and Garamond showing a loss. Kabel has 
moved into fifth place, being used for 7 
of the 137 advertisements here considered, 
whereas it featured but 3 of 117 covered 
in the January Scoreboard. Notice the 
encouraging gain in March advertising 
over that of January, seasonal perhaps 
but nevertheless quite encouraging. 


Ctl makes Ga sol i n e 
EHAVE 





Bu ETHYL GASOLINE 


These the Scorekeeper considers respectively the best modern and best conventional or tradi- 
tional advertisement in the issues discussed above. Note that the Ethyl Gasoline ad, ranked first 
among traditional-style ads in The Saturday Evening Post in the March Scoreboard, wins again 
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Printing Experts Forecast a Period of 


Scientific Methods, Finer Work 


HAT scientific developments in the 
Tbe of printing will over a 

period of time probably quite rev- 
olutionize the business was the essence 
otf most of the technical papers presented 
during the third annual conference of 
the Printing Industries Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. A note of prophecy pointing to 
faster and finer printing was introduced 
by practically every speaker on the pro- 
gram, appropriately but, due to inferior 
acoustics, not altogether successfully, 
carried through in the new building of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York City, Monday and Tuesday, 
March 14 and 15. 

Approximately eight hundred experts 
—the key men from some of the largest 
printing plants of the country, both 
newspaper and commercial—were regis- 
tered, and many of them followed eag- 
erly the discussions led hy outstanding 
technicians, indicating particular inter- 
est in stereotyping, electrotyping, color 
standards, paper standards, rollers, and 
processes for multicolor printing. 

A direct result of the conference was 
a resolution paving the way toward the 
standardization of curved electrotype 
and stereotype plates. In order to get 
behind various recommendations of the 
International Electrotypers Association, 
or at least to consider them as a work- 
ing basis, a committee of the A. S. M. E. 
was called upon to establish a standard 
depth of undercut or recess on rotary 
press cylinders. The society was also 
asked to name a committee of research 
on humidity as it affects paper. 

Approximately two hundred attended 
the banquet at the Hotel Astor on Mon- 
day night. Here, preceding the main ad- 
dress, delivered by Joseph F. Gillick, 
president of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company, brief talks were made by 
Public Printer George H. Carter and by 
Harold P. Winchester, of the J. B. Lyon 
Company, Albany, New York. 

In manner sound and sincere Mr. Gil- 
lick stressed the need for greater codp- 
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JOSEPH F. GILLICK 


President of the AmericanType FoundersCompany. 
His constructive address, as presented at the Hotel 
Astor banquet before about two hundred printing 
experts, was a highlight of the A. S. M. E. sessions 


eration between the several branches of 
the printing industry, and, as should be 
expected, established a strong case for 
his point of view. 

“Printing and the allied trades and 
the manufacturers which serve them,” 
he said, “constitute a gigantic industry. 
This industry is, as you know, of vital 
importance to the success and progress 
of our country. The United States Cen- 
sus Bureau’s latest Census of Manufac- 
tures shows that, from a standpoint of 
value added to raw material, printing 
and publishing leads all other industries 
in the nation. Regardless of its impor- 
tance, no one industry can long endure, 
unless industry as a whole is in a healthy 
and prosperous condition. This applies 
particularly to printing.” 

After thus establishing the propor- 
tions and importance of the industry, 
Mr. Gillick properly devoted consider- 
able attention to the problems facing it 
today. “Our industry,” he said, “is be- 


set with many evils. There are too many 
competing for the buying power of the 
printer, and there are too many print- 
ers competing for the potential sales of 
printing. This causes duplication of ef- 
fort and of overhead in manufacturing, 
and destructive price competition, and 
multiplies the cost of distribution. For 
instance, a manufacturer contemplating 
the production of a new machine ascer- 
tains through a survey that the potential 
sales are about 4,000. Three other manu- 
facturers are also considering the pro- 
duction of similar machines to do the 
same work. If each one figures 4,000 to 
be potential sales, 16,000 machines may 
be contemplated to supply a demand for 
4,000, thus a duplication of effort. 

“Machines have been placed on the 
market that have a useful but limited 
place in the industry. They would have 
been profitable adjuncts to manufactur- 
ers already established, as well as to the 
patent owners, if manufactured upon a 
royalty basis. Instead of following that 
codperative measure, new corporations 
came into being for the sole purpose of 
making one type of machine. Overpro- 
duction was resorted to, to minimize the 
unit cost. Many of these machines were 
sold by high-pressure salesmen to print- 
ers who by reason of the character and 
volume of their work could not operate 
them profitably. These losses must ulti- 
mately react in an adverse manner on 
the entire industry.” 

And, of course, as befits an executive 
of Mr. Gillick’s standing, he did not just 
point out the present weaknesses exist- 
ing in our industry and let it go at that. 
He had concrete suggestions to offer for 
overcoming them. “TI believe,” he said, 
“that the various employers’ associa- 
tions throughout the country ought to 
be merged into national organizations. 
The several groups of manufacturers 
that serve the industry should organize 
trade associations. A central committee 
consisting of representatives of these as- 
sociations should be formed, to deter- 
mine and correct the existing evils. This 
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committee should have for its objec- 
tive unity of purpose—and that purpose 
should be the reéstablishment of our in- 
dustry on a sound basis.” 


Radio vs. Printing and Advertising 


Much has been written or spoken as 
to the effect of radio upon printing and 
advertising, but few writers or speakers 
have scored so effectively for the printed 
word as did Mr. Gillick when he said: 

“The large percentage of advertising 
appropriations being allotted to radio is 
a real menace to the printing industry. 
There is no need to go into detail, as 
most of you are more familiar with the 
situation than I. I do think it is high 
time to tell the truth to advertisers 
about advertising. It should be done in 
a way that will convince the most skep- 
tical. Many radio advertising programs 
to which I have listened were reminis- 
cent of an old-time medicine show. They 
were not comparable with the efficacy, 
the dignity and high quality of our pres- 
ent-day newspaper, magazine, and di- 
rect-mail advertising.” 

As already noted, the daytime techni- 
cal sessions, papers, and discussions cen- 
tered for the most part around several 
processes in which there is greatest ac- 
tivity and interest at this time, and in 
which major development is indicated. 
In fact, following the keynote address 
of George C. Van Vechten, of the Stecher 
Lithograph Company, Rochester, who 
charged the engineer with the responsi- 
bility of codrdinating the various divi- 
sions of the graphic arts on a broader 
scale, the entire field was covered in a 
general way by Clarence L. Johnston, a 
consulting engineer in printing processes 
from San Francisco. 


The Potentialities of Stereotypes 


He emphasized the potentialities of 
stereotypes. “In letterpress printing,” he 
said, “electrotype plates are indispen- 
sable, but nothing has yet been found to 
take the place of the stereo, owing to its 
low cost and the speed at which it can 
be produced. Several manufacturers are 
turning out equipment that will produce 
from two to three finished plates a min- 
ute. Europe has made great strides in 
improving the quality of stereo plates. It 
is surprising to note the fine commercial 
printing done from these plates. 

“A demonstration of what could be 
done with stereo plates was given to me 
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at the Winkler plant in Berne, Switzer- 
land. I was given a sheet that contained 
sixteen three-color halftones, all of the 
same subject, one original and fifteen 
duplicates, made by their die-casting 
method, and with an eight-power glass 
it was impossible to pick the original. 
They claim a speed of three finished 
newspaper plates a minute.” 


Other Addresses on Stereotyping 


Force and effect were given Mr. John- 
ston’s remarks on the subject of stereo- 
types by Arnold A. Schwartz, of the Art 
Color Printing Company, of Dunellen, 
New Jersey; George B. Drach, Jersey 
City Printing Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and J. Fremont Frey, vice- 
president of the International Stereoty- 
pers and Electrotypers Union of North 
America, each one of whom presented a 
very interesting paper. 

Mr. Schwartz declared he had begun 
experimenting with stereotypes on high- 
grade work in 1923, when a complete 
outfit and some experienced workmen 
were brought from Switzerland and es- 
tablished in the plant of his company. 


Problem of Getting Good Matrix Paper 


“We discovered early,” he said, “that 
the main difficulty was due to the qual- 
ity of matrix paper obtainable. This pa- 
per was either too hard or too rough or 
showed other defects, producing print- 
ing plates that were not usable. 

“Realizing that the main difficulty 
was in the matrix, we paid particular at- 
tention to the coating which the matrix 
required, and after years of experimen- 
tation finally discovered a coating which 
answered all the requirements. These re- 
quirements included not only a perfect 
surface which must give an absolute and 
true reproduction of every dot appear- 
ing in the fine-screen halftone engrav- 
ings, but at the same time it had to have 
the proper resistance to withstand the 
action of hot metal without showing in- 
jury. Simultaneously, the matrix had to 
be of a consistency that would not injure 
the type in molding under high pressure 
and heat. The greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, that we had to overcome was the 
surface coating, and this we consider the 
essential point of the process that we 
have adopted for our work. 

“We have perfected the stereotype 
plates to a point where we use them to 
the full production of our plant. All our 





color work, including McKee printing, 
which consists in the main of high-grade 
magazine work, is done from stereotype 
plates; similarly, our web presswork, as 
much as the capacity of our stereotype 
plant will permit us to do. 

“We believe that the work that we are 
producing from stereotype plates is at 
least equal in quality of work of the 
same nature to that produced from high- 
grade lead-molded nickel-plated electro- 
types. We have made many tests by sub- 
mitting sheets to experts on which we 
used a mixed form of nickel electrotypes 
and stereotypes, and the experts were 
not able to detect which pages had been 
printed from the electrotypes and which 
from stereotypes.” 


Question of Metal Still Unsettled 


In his paper Mr. Drach stated that 
the matter of metal alone is far from be- 
ing settled. “To establish what is best 
or even good,” he said, “‘is still a matter 
of experiment. Matrices have either been 
home-made or have been made in an in- 
different way. This is due more or less to 
the failure, on the part of those inter- 
ested, to insist upon precision material ; 
that is, no one exacted material which 
was within certain given tolerances.” 

In contrast with the optimism of Mr. 
Schwartz regarding the future of ster- 
eotypes, and the middle-ground stand 
of Mr. Drach, was Mr. Frey’s attitude. 


Mr. Frey Describes Mat Experiment 


“Tn 1912,” he said, “I carried out one 
experiment with a four-color commercial 
order from copper halftones of 188-line 
screen with the imported mat. The re- 
sult was fairly successful, three colors 
registering perfectly, but the fourth was 
sufficiently off to debar further effort. I 
came to the conclusion that, as long as 
paper was the base of the stereotyper’s 
molding material he could not hope to 
compete with the perfect wax- or lead- 
molded electrotypes. It is true, of course, 
that at the present time wonderful com- 
mercial work is being done with im- 
proved sensitive-face mats molded upon 
hydraulic presses equipped with elec- 
tric heat units for drying the mat under 
pressure. But when it comes to a perfect 
reproduction I cannot help but agree 
with the argument submitted during last 
year’s conference by William T. Tim- 
mons, president of the Employing Elec- 
trotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Association 
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of New York City, in which he indicated 
that electrotypes are superior to stereo- 
types for all higher grades of printing.” 

Supplementing the papers and discus- 
sions on this subject was the exhibit of 
the Silvertone Process Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of the Certified Dry Mat Com- 
pany, embodying the company’s new 
composition mat, the stereos made there- 
from, and printed sheets showing for 
comparison the impressions from the 
original and the stereos. Lively interest 
was indicated in this new process, an- 
nounced, by the way, in the March issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Electros Used by National Magazine 


The electrotype was not, however, 
without attention. There was, first, the 
very illuminating but highly technical 
address of Dr. William Blum, of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, and 
then that of John H. Davis, of Judd & 
Detweiler, of Washington. Mr. Davis 
described the use of electrotypes when 
printing the National Geographic Mag- 
azine, recognized as one of the world’s 
best-printed magazines. He stressed the 
fact—and for doing so all electrotypers 
will call him blessed—that one cannot 
expect good plates from bad forms. He 
then explained in detail what is done to 
insure the fine result which has been 
achieved on that publication. 


Merits of Other Methods Compared 


Quite naturally, too, in view of fre- 
quent reference at meetings and in the 
trade press to the comparative merits of 
planographic, intaglio, and relief print- 
ing, these subjects came in for consider- 
able attention, and may perhaps best be 
introduced here by a paragraph from the 
paper of Stephen Henry Horgan, R.P.S., 
editor of the Photomechanical depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“A notable development of our time,” 
Mr. Horgan stated, “is the increased use 
of photoplanographic (flat surface) and 
photointaglio (incised) methods, while 
photoengraving, for printing with type, 
appears to have reached its height. It is 
but a return to the order in which these 
three photomechanical methods were in- 
vented—the photointaglio plate about 
1818, photolithography in 1859, and 
photoengraving about 1870. Ira W. Ru- 
bel, of Nutley, New Jersey, in 1905 
called attention to ‘offset’ printing, and 
Karl Klietsch perfected rotagravure in 
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Lancaster, England, in 1895. These lat- 
ter methods are the ones which show the 
most progress. It is likely that illus- 
trated newspapers will be the next step 
to be taken in offset printing.” 


Advantages of the Sheet Plates 


In references to gravure, Mr. John- 
ston, who, as was before stated, covered 
all processes briefly, noted the advan- 
tages of the new sheet plates. ““The cyl- 
inders have been expensive to prepare,” 
he said, “and have been comparatively 
short-lived. But chromium plate seems 
to be the answer so far as the life of the 
cylinder is concerned, and the plating of 
a thin copper shell to a master cylinder, 
then stripping it off when the run is over, 
has greatly reduced the cost. This in- 
vention also makes it possible to main- 
tain exact diameters and does away with 
the expensive grinding operation.” 

Otto R. Trampusch, the R. Hoe & 
Company engineer, told of the progress 
being made in offset printing, his paper 
detailing what is going on in other coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. 

“Most of the larger printers in Eu- 
rope,” he declared, ‘“‘as well as some in 
England, have separate departments for 
typographic printing, for rotagravure, 
and for offset lithography, and they use 
each of their departments according to 
its best advantage. 

“Here in the United States, however, 
printing concerns are more specialized, 
being printers or lithographers or rota- 
gravure houses, usually having at the 
most two of the three processes. To the 
best of my knowledge the Regensteiner 
Corporation in Chicago was for some 
time the only one using the three proc- 
esses at the same time.” 


Offset Litho From Deep-etched Plates 


Delving into the technique of this 
process, Mr. Trampusch cited the more 
recent developments and, among other 
things, expressed as his belief that “off- 
set litho from deep-etched plates will 
fill the gap originally intended for rota- 
gravure at a lower cost and with better 
results due to color control, register, etc. 

“In keeping with the progress that 
has been made on printing plates,” he 
went on to say, “rotary sheet-fed offset 
presses have been developed to obtain 
the finest quality of printing at higher 
speeds. Single-color sheet-fed presses, 
printing light-weight stock in sheets 41 





by 54 inches, are today being operated 
at speeds of 4,000 impressions an hour. 
The water motion on these presses has 
been developed to such a high degree 
that the difficulties originally encoun- 
tered with this motion have been en- 
tirely overcome, and it is now possible 
to get the finest regulation of dampness 
without constant attention.” 

Mr. Trampusch also drew attention 
to the fact that several types of offset 
web presses have now been developed on 
which runs of 250,000 impressions have 
been made without changing plates. 


Offset Webb Presses as Used in Europe 


“There are three types of offset web 
presses in general use in Europe,” he 
said. “One of these is the roll-fed, print- 
ing up to four colors on one side of the 
web, paper being cut and delivered in 
sheets after being printed; this type of 
machine being used for labels and any 
kind of wrapping paper, and even for 
thin tissue paper. This press has a run- 
ning speed of 8,000 revolutions an hour. 

“There is another type of press which 
is perfecting, printing upon both sides of 
the web between the two rubber-blanket 
cylinders simultaneously; this press is 
generally used for straight black work, 
and by utilizing extra decks it can be 
arranged for running several of the webs 
through the press for black-and-white 
printing, or for leading the single web 
for color combinations. 


Type of Press for Magazine Sections 


“There is still another type of press 
which is being used for running news- 
paper supplements or magazine sections 
by printing in one operation one color on 
the one side, and then by arranging up 
to four pairs of cylinders or units around 
a common impression cylinder and then 
printing in succession up to four colors 
on the reverse side of the web. Then the 
web is either cut into sheets and deliv- 
ered on to a pile delivery or run into a 
folder and delivered in folded sections, 
or it can be rewound. 

“There is also in operation a web off- 
set press printing two colors on one side 
of the web and four colors on the other. 
This press is also arranged for delivering 
in sheets and folded sections. 

“These presses have been built for a 
running speed of up to 12,000 cylinder 
revolutions an hour, and I see no diffi- 
culty in building them in this country 
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for a running speed of 15,000 cylinder 
revolutions (30,000 copies) for news- 


paper supplements.” 
Compliments for the Pantone Process 


Mr. Johnston paid his respects in 
rather glowing terms to a process at the 
moment dormant. “In my twenty-five 
years’ experience in engineering and re- 
search in the printing industry,” he said, 
“the pantone process is the only process 
I have seen that in my judgment might 
some day displace wet lithography. I be- 
lieve it also has a chance to displace 
rotagravure eventually, owing to the low 
cost of plates, superior quality, and ap- 
parently unlimited speed. ... By many 
pantone is considered just a mercury 
plate. This is a mistake. It should be 
considered a new and complete printing 
process. It is applicable to either direct 
printing or offset, and requires no revo- 
lutionary changes in equipment to ob- 
tain satisfactory results.” 

So much has been published about the 
method that everyone interested knows 
it is based on the principle that mercury 
is resistant to ink. Items about it, no- 
tably those of S. H. Horgan, of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER Staff, have repeatedly 
appeared in these pages. Indeed, the first 
showing made of pantone in this country 
was the frontispiece of our May, 1929, 
issue, produced in England by the in- 
ventor, Ronald Trist, and shipped here. 
In view of Mr. Johnston’s comment, 
and Mr. Horgan’s very enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of pantone, readers having 
that issue on file will undoubtedly wish 
to refer to this frontispiece again. 


Rubber Plates for Oil-Ink Printing 


Although interest in water-color inks 
has lagged decidedly in the past few 
years there has been an increased inter- 
est in and use of what are ordinarily 
closely associated with them—specifi- 
cally, rubber plates for use in connection 
with oil-ink printing. An excellent dem- 
onstration of possibilities in this connec- 
tion was furnished by the cover of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for February. 

Much interest was indicated in the 
address by William S. Fowler, of the 
Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Com- 
pany. In discussing the merits of rubber 
the speaker mentioned first “resilience 
—a quality,” he stated, “not found in 
metal. Because of this, it is necessary, 
when printing from rubber, to use a 
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method exactly opposite to that used 
when printing from metal. To use the 
same method is to produce results no 
better than are now possible from metal. 

“Second, it has the ability to print 
more perfect impressions than metal. 
This superiority is only possible, how- 
ever, when the rubber plate is made by a 
reliable rubber company with sufficient 
experience to insure a rubber that is oil- 
resisting. Ordinary water-color rubber 
plates will not print oil inks without 
showing signs of deterioration after a 
few hundred impressions. The new oil- 
proof rubber plates, produced by the 
new process of oilproofing, are the only 
plates to be depended upon, and they 
are undoubtedly the plates of the future. 
Nevertheless, no rubber has been made 
up to date that is 100 per cent oilproof, 
although it has been brought to a high 
oil-resisting point. Therefore, to get the 
longest life out of any plate and insure 
more perfect impressions from it than 
is possible from metal, attention must 
be given to the ink used.” 


Vulcanized Rubber Plates Discussed 


In the foregoing, Mr. Fowler was con- 
templating hand-engraved rubber plates. 
He was less sanguine with respect to the 
molded or vulcanized rubber plates. 
“Principally,” he said, “rubber will first 
be used for the line plate and not for the 
reproduction of type work and the like. 
The latter will run along beside it in 
metal, in the same lockup. Until such 
time as there is a new and improved 
method of making the molded plate, 
halftones will have to be made in and 
printed from metal. Certain inventions 
in this field, which have come to the at- 
tention of the writer, indicate that a 
molded plate can be made out of the 
regular oilproof hand-engraving rubber 
instead of out of molding gum as now. 
This new plate has no shrinkage, and 
will, when perfected, take the place of 
halftone plates for such work as is now 
done on rough paper by offset lithogra- 
phy. Such a development would once 
more benefit the job press or small cylin- 
der vertical, as it would then be possible 
to undertake short runs of halftone illus- 
trations on coarse paper.” 

Representing the molded rubber plate 
was the paper presented by James Gra- 
ham, of Paramat Limited, London, Eng- 
land. Admitting that a rubber printing 
plate has its disadvantages, Mr. Gra- 





ham expressed the confidence that these 
would be eliminated as more experience 
with and a wider knowledge of the prop- 
erties of rubber are gained. 

“The Paramat process,” he stated, “is 
so much like the process for making 
metal stereos that it can quite reason- 
ably be classed under the heading of ad- 
vanced stereotype methods. As a matter 
of fact, the Stereotypers’ Union of this 
country is prepared to accept our proc- 
ess as part of a stereotyper’s duties. 


Advantages of Rubber Plates Shown 


“The rubber stereo can be used on 
any type of printing machine, flat-bed 
or rotary. No matter what the diameter 
of the rotary press cylinder is, the rub- 
ber plate will fit. Every rubber printing 
plate is made flat and can be attached to 
any diameter of cylinder within reason. 

“Rubber plates are universal because 
of their ability to print on practically 
any surface; in fact, the greater the dif- 
ficulty with a metal p!ate the greater the 
success with a rubber one. They can be 
used with any kind of ink. I have before 
me a print where red paint was used. 

“It is a fact that there is much less 
chance of offset with rubber. Because 
there is no impression used and there- 
fore no irregularity on the back of the 
printed sheet, at least 40 per cent less 
ink is carried, thus giving quicker dry- 
ing and less chance of lifting.” 


Other Important Topics Treated 


Other topics worthy of printers’ at- 
tention, study, and interest but which 
may only be mentioned, were premake- 
ready; color standards for printing; pa- 
per conditioning; the relation of press 
speeds to production, and precision mea- 
surement in photoengravings. And there 
were others of interest to limited num- 
bers which our limit of space does not 
permit even mentioning. 

Concluding, mention at least must be 
given the final subject brought up at the 
conference, rollers, particularly rubber 
rollers. It was perhaps the liveliest and 
most widely participated in of any of the 
discussions, but the stenographic report 
of the best part of it, impromptu com- 
ment, is not available as THE INLAND 
PRINTER goes to press. Enough for now. 


Epitor’s Note: If the foregoing report has 
interested you and you would like more of 
what was brought out at the conference, write 
THE INLAND PRINTER at once and it will be 
given in the May issue. 
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A Financial Statement 
Requires Frankness 


UR Marcu issue featured the article “Govern- 
ment Change in Depreciation Rate Would 
Increase Printers’ Costs.” If THe INLAND 

PRINTER employed the newspaper plan of indicating 
relative importance by heading size, 120-point would 
not have done justice to that article. Its content—the 
Government’s tentative efforts to reduce the annual in- 
come-tax depreciation rate on printing-plant machin- 
ery from 10 to 624 per cent—vitally concerns every 
printer in the United States. Uncle Sam is naively in- 
forming the printer that his equipment has a profitable 
life of fifteen years instead of the ten years generally 
accepted throughout the industry. 

It is obvious that this revenue-building scheme, if it 
goes into general effect, will directly increase the total 
income tax paid by every master printer or printing 
firm. The United Typothetae of America and numer- 
ous other printers’ organizations are presenting deter- 
mined opposition in trying to convince the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that the proposed change of policy 
is unsound and not justified by the facts. Their com- 
mendable efforts will get favorable results if such re- 
sults are possible under the conditions. 


again spotlights the question of the printer’s 
financial statement. It is an old question—but one that 
is too frequently sidestepped until the printer’s busi- 
ness is imperiled by that neglect. 

A few years ago orders were plentiful, profits were 
good. A printer could cheat himself on his financial 
statement and. “get away with it.” The practice was 
unsound, but during that period it was relatively harm- 
less. With a good surplus in the bank and fine prospects 
for its continued growth, charge-off for depreciation 
took on a bookish, theoretical aspect in the printer’s 
eyes. In some instances he virtuously set 5 per cent as 
a depreciation rate, and patted himself on the back for 
being a conservative business man. In other cases he 
glanced at his bank balance and proceeded to omit the 
question of depreciation entirely. 


LY sacra the outcome, the Government’s move 


HAT extravagant attitude was a feature of the boom 

days. When prosperity blew up, however, some of 
its bad habits remained. There are still some printers 
who make no provision for equipment depreciation in 
their financial statements. Virtually they tell them- 
selves, “T’ll wait till my presses won’t turn any more, 
and then see what can be done about it.” As business 
men they rank with the merchant who scurries about 
wildly for funds the day before his mortgage falls due. 





Many more printers use a depreciation rate which 
cannot possibly provide for replacement when the old 
machine has become too expensive to run. It is hard to 
believe that depreciation rates of 4 or 5 per cent are 
being used for printers’ equipment—but that is the 
cold truth. Printers in general agree that the economi- 
cal life of a piece of equipment is about ten years. The 
printer who charges 5 per cent depreciation annually 
on his machines, however, thereby asserts that they 
will operate efficiently for twenty vears. Whenever a 
printer thus deludes himself one realizes that the un- 
sound financial statement is quite capable of under- 
mining a printing business which is otherwise sound. 


HE PRINTER who intends to remain in business must 
tae one vital policy: thorough honesty in his 
financial statement. Operating with an honest state- 
ment, he has a form of insurance which costs him no 
premiums except exercise of sound business judgment. 
He is not cheating himself. He is planning for contin- 
gencies before they arise—the only known method of 
avoiding dangerous or expensive emergencies. More 
than that, a sound statement is the strongest evidence 
a business man or banker can ask regarding the integ- 
rity of a printing business. 

If the Government were to establish 624 per cent as 
the depreciation rate on printers’ machinery, that 
would apply only to the printer’s income-tax figures. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has a bias in figuring 
that each piece of your equipment has an economical 
life of fifteen years instead of ten: that basis means 
more revenue for the Government. 


UT wHy let your business sense be influenced by a 
plainly prejudiced ruling? If the Government in- 
sists, you must of course figure machinery depreciation 
at 624 per cent for income-tax purposes. However, jus- 
tifiable depreciation rates should be employed on your 
own financial statement. 

What are these sound rates? Experience in our in- 
dustry indicates that a minimum charge-off of 10 per 
cent is reasonable for machinery. But if your plant 
operates a night shift to a great extent, then 15 per cent 
should be charged. On type the rate is 25 per cent, and 
that is not too much for wear and tear, to say nothing 
about a style being outmoded often in much less time. 

Operation of obsolescent machinery is the greatest 
handicap of our industry today. The printer with anti- 
quated equipment makes little if any money himself, 
and he keeps other printers from prospering. Who is 
the printer who operates obsolete equipment? The one 
who is “kidding himself” on his financial statement! 

Face the truth! Without an honest financial state- 
ment you are groping blindly for success, and you may 
not even attain safety. And 1932 is a dangerous period 
for the printer who cannot see where he is going! 
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Estimating Information Every Printer 
or Estimator Can Use to Advantage 


This is the Fourth of a Series of Articles on Practical and Reliable Estimating. The Figures 
Used Are Not Those of Any Individual or Group, But Are Taken From Actual Production 
Records of Thousands of Printing Orders. Do Not Fail to Follow This Valuable Series! 


OT LONG ago the Chicago Estima- 
tors’ Club was working over a 
production problem on which 
opinions differed. It was discovered that 
a change in the imposition of the form 
would have made a difference in the final 
price of almost five hundred dollars. In 
many cases of this kind a little study 
and analysis of the work to be run will 
show an opportunity for a saying that 
will oftentimes result in securing the or- 
der. Indeed, in some cases this accounts 
for the variation in the ultimate price, 
so a low price is not always a cut price. 

Imposition and lockup are two opera- 
tions which are estimated together be- 
cause they are difficult to separate. In 
actual practice it is not necessary to de- 
termine where the one leaves off and the 
other begins. But imposition is the most 
important operation of the two, espe- 
cially in publication work and in book- 
work, as this operation is necessary in 
order to determine satisfactorily the se- 
quence of the pages. 

The stoneman must constantly keep 
in mind the different kinds of folding 
machines, as the folding equipment a 
plant is operating will determine largely 
how the form must be imposed. There- 
fore it is always advisable, in case of 
indecision, to secure a dummy from the 
bindery before attempting to impose a 
form for the press. 

The diagrams shown with this article 
will give some idea of the different han- 
dling of type pages when they are run on 
the same model folder. The diagrams 
show two thirty-two-page forms, both 
right-angle folds and both made up for 
a model E Cleveland. The top one is for 
a saddle-stitched book; the bottom one 
is for a side-stitched book. When it is 
realized that different models and makes 
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‘By JACK TARRANT 


of machines require different layouts, 
then the importance of imposition in the 
average piece of printed matter can be 
the more readily appreciated. 

I do not believe, and I never try to 
teach, that it is necessary for an estima- 
tor to know everything about imposition 
and lockup. But it is essential for him to 
know enough about this operation to 
make an intelligent layout of the work. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Making the Printing 
Fit the Budget 


E ARE grateful to a prominent ad- 
ene executive who was kind 
enough to permit our using the follow- 
ing statement from his letter: 

“Many purchasers of printing either 
ignore or overlook the pitfalls of com- 
petitive bidding. Rather than to insist 
on their own ideas being carried out in 
their entirety and purchasing the repro- 
duction of these ideas at the lowest 
price, it is many times advisable to ap- 
ply the printer’s knowledge and expe- 
rience to a printing problem. He may 
suggest changes which would reduce the 
cost without in the least disturbing ef- 
fectiveness and results.” 

In the printing business, as in any 
other, you cannot overlook the law of 
mathematics. If in competitive bidding 
the printer’s price is too low, he must 
either balance it by another, which is 
too high, or lose money. Someone must | 
pay the tariff, and it is not always the 
printer. We prefer to make a consistent 
profit on each order rather than apply 
the “high and low catch-as-catch-can” 
policy in our business. 

We are very proud of our production 
methods, and we see no reason to be 
ashamed of our profit. 

















Confidence-impelling copy ina folder distributed by 
Whitbeck, Incorporated, Springfield, Massachusetts 


There are several ways of estimating 
imposition and press lockup. You can 
look through your files and find a piece 
of work having the same number of 
pages as the work to be estimated. You 
can keep records of all lockup time of 
the plant, and then compile them into a 
schedule which will give average records 
for your own plant. You can use average 
production records gathered from hun- 
dreds of different plants, such as the rec- 
ords and schedules shown here. 

The basis for all lockup time is the 
paper-page size and not the type-page 
size. For instance, a form having a type- 
page size of 5 by 8 inches and containing 
sixty-four pages would require the same 
time for lockup as sixty-four pages of a 
type size of 514 by 81. The only differ- 
ence is that the smaller page size would 
require more marginal furniture. 

There are several factors to be deter- 
mined in press lockup: (1) the kind of 
forms handled; (2) number of pages; 
(3) size of sheet; (4) register work. 

Imposition and press lockup can be 
placed in four classes, as follows: (1) 
plates; (II) slugs; (III) type; (IV) 
intricate. These classes can be divided 
according to the more generally used 
terms, such as: 


Class I Forms: Electrotypes of practically 
uniform size; plates, with or without captions 
of slug composition ; blank pages of metal fur- 
niture, for separate color; plain straight per- 
forating rules, scoring rules, or omitting rules; 
numbering machines, with no type or register. 
None of these forms requires register. 

Class II Forms: Principally slug composi- 
tion, with some plates or electrotypes; pages 
made up of metal furniture and five to ten 
lines of type or monotype to the page, not 
requiring register. 

Class III Forms: Mail-order catalogs or 
similar pages of forms, with slug composition 
run around several plates; all foundry type or 
monotype; not over eight columns of type and 
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rules, to be registered as work-and-swing 
forms; machine-ruled stock or book-heading 
forms requiring medium register; plate forms 
on patent bases which require medium register. 

Class IV Forms: Any kind of forms with 
complicated borders; complicated headings, 
either office forms, blank-book headings, or 
similar; any forms other than those listed 
which require maximum time to impose or 
lock up; any forms which may be found to 
require intricate register. 

Important Notes: All time records given in 
the schedule cover the time of a man going 
from the composing room to the pressroom for 
necessary register in each class calling for such 
register. There are exceptional instances where 
extra time is needed in registering, in which 
cases judgment should be used in adding extra 
time to Class IV. For duplicate forms, all 
forms in which the marginal furniture is used 
from a previous form, deduct from original 
time upon the following basis: Class I, 40 per 
cent; Class II, 3314 per cent; Class ITI, 25 per 
cent ; Class IV, 20 per cent. 


All time which is indicated on the 
schedule shown at the bottom of the 
page is in hours and tenths. 

To show you how the records are used 
in the table on imposition and cylinder- 
press lockup: Suppose you were to lock 
up a thirty-two-page form consisting of 
834 by 1114 pages made up of linotype 
matter. How much time would be re- 
quired for such lockup? 

Answer.—First, linotype slugs would 
make the form Class IT. Second, the size 
of sheet necessary would be 46 by 70; 
and, third, there are thirty-two pages. 
Therefore, just trace down the column 
headed “Size of Sheet” to the last sheet 
size, which is 46 by 70. The next column 
shows the class of form. As linotype 
slugs are in Class IT, trace across to the 
column headed “32.” The time given, 
5.4 hours, multiplied by your compos- 
ing-room hour costs or the selling-hour 
rates, will furnish you the dollar-and- 
cents value for this operation. All other 
sizes of forms are handled in the same 
way. Often you will run across a piece 
of work having color on a few pages but 
not on all pages. Sometimes it makes no 
difference to the customer just where 
these color pages are placed, and in 
many cases it is left to the discretion of 
the estimator or salesman. Of course in 
such a case it would be well to have all 
color pages in one form, rather than ar- 
range the form in such a way as to re- 
quire a few color pages in each form. 
Therefore, from an economical stand- 
point, if you are running a thirty-two- 
page form you would run, for instance, 
two sixteens, and your color form would 
run in only one of the sixteens. 
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Thirty-two Pages, Right-Angle Fold 


Model E Cleveland, Saddle Stitch 
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Thirty-two Pages, Right-Angle Fold 


Model E Cleveland, Side Stitch 
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The best way of determining which 
pages should run together in order to 
get all color pages in one form would be 
to follow the plan shown here, which is 
very simple, as in your left-hand column 
are the pages of outside form, and the 
right-hand column is the inside form: 


Outside Inside 
1 2 
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While this was being explained in the 
estimating class a few nights ago, one of 
the boys from a big plant showed us the 
sheet his firm uses. The size of the sheet 
was 8% by 11 and it allows for about 
256 pages, so that it is not necessary for 
the estimator to make up a new chart 
every time he handles such a form. 


If you are interested in estimating it 
is suggested that you retain the figures 
shown in this article for later use. 





Direct Photographic Positives of 
Type Matter for Gravure Use 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


Considerable improvement as regards 
readability of text and type matter is 
still possible in rotagravure before this 
will compare favorably with the letter- 
press impression. However, when repro- 
ducing type matter the first thing to 
remember is that the reproduction can- 
not be any better than the original type, 
and that worn or battered type will 
always be poorer in legibility when re- 
produced in gravure or offset than a di- 
rect impression from this same type on a 
typographical press. 

One of the simplest methods in use 
for reproducing type matter is to pull an 
impression from the type in black ink on 
transparent paper, then to dust bronze 
powder over the ink while it is still 
tacky, to render the ink opaque to trans- 
mitted light, this forming the positive 













































































| Imposition and Cylinder-Press Lockup 
When estimating lockup time for broadsides, use as a minimum the time 
shown in the column headed “8” 
Number of Pages to Form 
Size Class |— eee eae nate = 
of of 8 | 12 | 16 24 | 32 | 48 | 64 
Sheet Form ee eee —— 
TIMI 
1 1.2 1.4 7 2.0 2.3 
2? by 32 2 1.4 1.7 2.0 2.3 2.7 
ao. 3 1.9 2.4 208 al 3.6 
4 | 26 | 30] 36 |] 4.0 4.7 
1 3: |" 26-7 as 22 2.6 eI 3.6 
5 by 38 2 1.6 1.9 2.3 2.6 3.0 3.5 4.0 
ne 3 2.0 25 3.9 3.6 4.0 4.7 5.3 
_4 | 2.8 | 3.4 | 40 | 46 | 5.3 6.1 6.9 
1 1.3 1.7 2.0 2.5 2.9 3.4 4.1 
sii 2 1.7 2.1 2.5 3.0 4.5 4.0 4.6 
28 by 42 3 23 2'8 $4] 42 | 438 53 6.2 
4 32 3.8 4.5 | 5.2 6.1 7.0 8.1 
~ > 4 ae 8 Oe 27 3.3 358 4.5 
33 by 46 2 1.8 2.3 7 33 3.9 4.4 5.2 
| wore 3 2.5 2.9 3.6 4.7 5.5 6.0 Tal 
| oe: J. ae 4.2 oa .7 Ss 7.0 7.9 9.3 
—. 1 1.5 1.9 2.4 3.0 3.6 4.3 5.0 
38 by $0 2 2.0 2.5 3.0 $7 4.4 5.1 5.9 
ci 3 22 3.3 3.9 ie 6.3 7.1 7.9 
| 4 | 41] 48 | 535 | 66 | 7:8 | 91 | 10:5 
| — i 1.6 2.0 2.5 3.3 4.0 4.8 5.7 
| sues 2 2.1 2.7 3.5 4.0 4.9 5.8 6.8 
2 by 26 3 4 .7 4.4 5.4 6.7 8.2 9.4 
| 4 | 44 5.4 és i 33 8.7 10.4 | 12.2 
io l 1.7 2.2 77 3.5 4.4 5.3 6.4 
| 46 by 70 2 2.2 2.8 3.5 4.3 5.4 6.5 7.7 
) 3 3.4 4.1 4.8 5.7 7.1 9.3 10.9 
| 4 4.8 5.9 7.0 8.0 96 | 11.7 | 13.9 
































that is required in the preparation of the 
gravure plate or cylinder. While this 
method is simple, it has the disadvan- 
tage of making the type matter heavier, 
and any bronze powder sticking to the 
paper will produce pinholes in the print- 
ing surface and thus destroy the clean 
appearance of the text. 

At present the best method of repro- 
ducing type matter for gravure printing 
is to lock the type in a chase and pull a 
proof from it with good-quality black 
ink on high-grade coated paper; from 
this proof a negative is made in the cam- 
era, and a positive from this negative on 
another photographic plate or film. Here 
again the quality of the reproduced type 
matter can suffer, as the type face can 
easily become lighter or darker in the 
photographic manipulations of the neg- 
ative and positive. 

A method described in the December, 
1931, issue of Graphische Jahrbiicher, 
and credited to Dr. Loenning, is excep- 
tionally practical and simplifies the pho- 
tographic operations by eliminating the 
pulling of a proof and the photographic 
negative, the type itself being prepared 
to produce a positive in the camera. The 
type matter is set and locked up as usual. 
Then the chase or form is laid on a table 
and an easily soluble dull black varnish 
or thin dull black paint is sprayed all 
over the type with an air brush such as 
sign painters use. Before the paint gets 
dry the type is wiped with a rag to re- 
move the black paint from the printing 
surface only, which is then rolled with a 
silver ink, the result being white letters 
on a black background. 

This form of type, thus prepared, is 
set up in front of the camera and photo- 
graphed just like any other black-and- 
white subject, the result being a positive 
direct from the type and ready for im- 
mediate use with only half the camera 
work. This method is proving far more 
satisfactory than proofs on transparent 
paper to be used for text reproduction 
on the gravure press. 

Typesetting still remains in the hands 
of the typographical printer, and the 
most satisfactory impression in ink on 
paper from a page of type is obtained on 
the typographical press. That this is rec- 
ognized by some publishers is shown in 
certain periodicals in which the text is 
printed on the letterpress and the illus- 
trations on the same pages are printed 
by the gravure process. 
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Sound Plans and Hard Work Helped 
This Plant Defeat the Depression 


By JOHN W. HARDEN 


ALLING on 331% per cent more 
business prospects in 1931 than 
in 1930, concentrating on those 
customers whose past orders had proved 
profitable, helping firms and individuals 
to develop new business, and refusing to 
go after the business of competitors by 
cutting prices: These reasons explain 
why the News Printing House, a well 
known printing firm at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, actually handled more orders 
in 1931 than in 1930 and ended the year 
with a volume of business only 15 per 
cent less than that for the preceding 
year. In addition E. H. Hall, Junior, 
manager of the News Printing House, 
proudly reports that he has not laid off 
a single printer or worker since 1929, 
and has shown a profit for every month 
save one during the past three years. 

“We met the depression and its at- 
tending problems with more equilibrium 
than many shops because we had not 
loaded ourselves down with equipment 
during the more profitable years and 
when we actually had business to justify 
more machinery,” Mr. Hall declared. 
“Instead we operated a night shift then 
and got out our work. Now we find our- 
selves with no more equipment than we 
need for these times.” 

During the three months of summer, 
when it is the usual practice to lay off 
help in keeping with the decline in busi- 
ness always noticeable at that season, 
Mr. Hall takes one hour off of each 
printer’s day, reducing him six hours a 
week but keeping the organization in- 
tact. This enables the firm to maintain 
its record of not laying off any help. 

“The volume of business has held 
up,” Mr. Hall continued, “but the profit 
figure has diminished. Our peak year at 
the News Printing House was 1929. We 
are about 20 per cent off in business as 
compared with that year, but in both 
1930 and 1931 we handled more busi- 
ness than in 1926, 1927, or 1928. 
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“We have kept this volume up by 
calling on more prospects and handling 
more orders, even if they are smaller or- 
ders. We get this additional number of 
calls with the same number of salesmen. 
We have done this by adding an hour to 
each end of our working day, and han- 
dling inside routine work and the prepa- 
ration of copy early in the morning and 
late in the day so that all of the best 
hours are left for the outside work. 

“We’ve allowed other establishments 
to make the play for the big buyers of 
printing who place their contracts at a 
figure allowing a very small margin of 
profit, and have concentrated on what 
might be termed smaller fry with a wider 
margin of profit. In other words we have 
gone after the type of business that has 
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How About Some 
CUSTOMER 
INSURANCE? 


OU CAN cover everything about your 

business with insurance—including 
your customers. You can purchase cus- 
tomer insurance—if you possess faith, 
judgment, vision, and clear thinking. 

The first requirement is a permanent 
conviction on your part that you should 
never neglect keeping your customers 
and your prospects thoroughly informed 
about your business. 

When you purchase customer insur- 
ance you will think of your prospects as 
people, and treat all of them as you 
would treat any one individual whose 
memory you want to keep whetted, 
whose good will you wish to retain. 

We sell customer insurance, in the 
form of printed pieces that will tell your 
prospects and customers what you sell; 
and tell them in such a way that they 
will like being told, and will be sold and 
stay permanently sold. 





Effective copy from a cover ad in The Imp, house mag- 
azine of the Botz Printing Company, Jefferson City 


in the past shown us a profit, and have 
stayed completely away from the other. 
By so doing we have allowed the other 
firms to clutter up their shops with a big 
volume of work on which there is little 
or no profit and thereby partially para- 
lyze themselves in so far as a more gen- 
eral run of business is concerned. They 
have acted on the theory that it is bet- 
ter to get their shops full of work, even 
at almost no profit, just in order to keep 
running during these times. But this 
tendency has given us a marked advan- 
tage on other work.” 

More than ever before has the News 
Printing House marshaled its complete 
resources into the matter of assisting its 
customers in the development of new 
business, according to Mr. Hall. A cus- 
tomer’s problems are studied, ideas and 
sales helps are provided, and every con- 
structive help is given him. Such a pro- 
gram has enabled the News Printing 
House to hold its customers even in the 
face of cut prices from other sources. 

“T don’t mean to say that sharpshoot- 
ers don’t take our business,” the man- 
ager added. ‘We have lost and we will 
lose business to others, just as we con- 
tinually develop and receive some new 
business. However, we have consistently 
refused to make a play for the other 
printer’s business by cutting prices. 

“The printing situation in Charlotte 
is like that in every other city—there is 
just so much business to be had. If the 
News Printing House goes after the 
business being handled by Printer A and 
secures it by cutting Printer A’s prices, 
then Printer A immediately goes after 
the business being handled by Printer B 
and secures it by cutting prices. Printer 
B then comes back after my business 
and seeks to get it by cutting my prices. 
Thereby a vicious circle is created.” 

Mr. Hall has found that he has lost 
some business by virtue of the fact that 
distributers and factories are more and 
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more securing for or furnishing to whole- 
salers and jobbers their advertising mat- 
ter and printing. He has offset this loss, 
however, by putting out men to work up 
purely local sales helps. The buyers of a 
product are called on the telephone or 
interviewed, and new advantages of an 
article or a product are secured. With 
these new and local points that can be 
stressed with advertising, the salesmen 
draw up samples of booklets, folders, 
and circulars which are easily sold to 
local or district distributers. 

Mr. Hall also conducts a salesman- 
ship school for everybody in the organi- 
zation who has any contact with the 
public, either personally or over the tele- 
phone. He contends that a sales argu- 
ment can be presented in a businesslike 
manner, and that such should be the 
case. He has gotten his salesmen away 
from that antiquated practice of ap- 
proaching a customer with the query 
“Do you need any letterheads today?” 

Mr. Hall also contends that to date 
there has been little reason why printing 


but the college and school publications, 
house magazines for business establish- 
ments, church publications, and the like 
have been contracted for to the extent 
that we can count on our payroll for the 
coming months. We hope to have enough 
additional contracts soon, from exten- 
sive users of form printed matter, so that 
our 1932 worries will be few.” 





Well Known Flower Slogan Scooped 
by Slogan of Eastern Printer 
By JOHN J. FISHER 


Harry McNutt, printer, of Everett, 
Massachusetts, is proud of his achieve- 
ments as a printer and business man. He 
has been successful, though he started 
obscurely in the cellar of his home some 
years ago. To hear him tell his story it 
sounds like romance, but no one can re- 
late it just the way he does. 

Harry has always believed in adver- 
tising his business. This with his very 
cheerful disposition makes the finest of 
combinations. But it’s the slogan of his 

















Plant of the News Printing House, Charlotte, North Carolina, which has achieved notable progress straight 
through the depression. A’ the time this article was written not a worker had been laid off since 1929 


prices should be reduced. The principal 
commodity purchased by the printers— 
paper-—has come down in price very lit- 
tle, and has therefore made no room for 
a reduction in the cost of printed matter. 

The manager of the Charlotte estab- 
lishment was asked about the immediate 
future of the printing industry. He said: 

“Of course 1932 is an unknown quan- 
tity so far. I can tell you, however, what 
we are doing for 1932. We are contract- 
ing for all the work that is possible on 
six-months and one-year contracts. Of 
course that is impossible in many cases, 
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printing plant we wanted to tell you 
about—just another typification of the 
man behind the business. 

When you see the vivid orange-hued 
trucks of the McNutt Printing Com- 
pany about Everett, Chelsea, or Boston, 
you will be impressed with their com- 
manding color. And perhaps you will 
have an opportunity to read the quota- 
tion on the sides: “Say It With Printing 
... Flowers Die.” This is supplemented 
by still another: “Your Printed Message 
Will Never Die.” Here we have a popu- 
lar combination and a smack of logic. 





Basic Principle for Estimating Paper 
Stock Used for Bookwork 

The fundamental principle for esti- 
mating the paper-stock requirements for 
bookwork is best explained by this for- 
mula: the number of pages in the book 
divided by the number of pages on a 
sheet (press sheet), including the two 
sides, equals the number of sheets a 
book or a thousand books when carried 
out to three decimal places. First deter- 
mine the number of pages a press sheet. 
Remember, for saddle-stitched books it 
is necessary to use an imposition that 
will permit of running the pages in mul- 
tiples of four on the page size at right 
angles to the binding edge. The binding 
edge may be one, two, or three deep. 
This does not affect the binding, but the 
binding edge which receives the wire 
stitches must be in multiples of four. 
The trim allowance must also be taken 
into consideration. It generally requires 
one-inch trim on both edges of the press 
sheet for a sixteen-page form. In larger 
forms this trim allowance increases. 

Example: How much stock is re- 
quired for 10,000 sixteen-page booklets 
trimmed paper page size 9 by 6 inches 
upright? Paper stock, 60 basis machine- 
finish book. 

Answer: 6 by 9 into 25 by 38 is 25-6 
=4, and 38+9=4, and 4X4=16. There 
is 1 inch of trim on the 25-inch side and 
2 inches on the 38-inch way of the sheet. 
Hence 4X4=16 pages on each side of 
the press sheet, or 32 pages on both sides 
of the sheet; and 32 pages on both sides 
of the sheet divided into 16 pages in the 
book equals .5 of a sheet a book and 500 
sheets for each 1,000 books. The job will 
need 10 times 500, or 5,000 sheets, plus 
the spoilage. The 60 basis equals 120 
pounds for 1,000 sheets; 5120 equals 
600 pounds plus the spoilage allowance. 

A 96-page book with the above-given 
specifications would be figured as fol- 
lows: 96+-32=3 sheets a book, 3,000 
sheets for a 1,000 books, and 30,000 
sheets for 10,000 books. If the work 
were to be printed on a 38 by 50 sheet 
the formula would be the same and the 
number of pages on the sheet would 
change from 32 to 64. The number of 
sheets would be reduced one-half, al- 
though sheet size would be doubled. The 
poundage would be the same.—From 
“Commanday Commentator,’ house- 
organ of Commanday Brothers, Incor- 
porated, New York City. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 























Chromium-surfaced Steel Plates Used to 
Produce Stamps in Large Editions 

Every time a printer sees a postage 
stamp it might recall to him that our 
stamps are now printed from chromium- 
surfaced steel plates. Examine the stamp 
with a magnifier while remembering that 
it is printed from a web, and much faster 
than formerly, though it still retains its 
sharpness through an edition of a size 
which would have been absolutely im- 
possible before the use of chromium. 

We are indebted to the United States 
Bureau of Standards for investigating 
the possibilities of chromium plating as 
a printing surface and publishing its 
findings, thus preventing a great monop- 
oly which was being planned at that 
time to control by patents this most val- 
uable invention. Chromium is destined 
eventually to displace nickel as a facing 
for stereotypes, electrotypes, and half- 
tones, both zinc and copper, thus giving 
us prints from the press in which the last 
one will be equal in quality to the first 
impression which was run off. 

++ + 
Color Photography Has Been Employed in 
Magazines for a Great Many Years 


My partner and myself are getting tremen- 
dously excited over a new four-color camera 
which, it is claimed, has made photographs in 
colors from life on the stage, and we under- 
stand that this is the first time such a feat has 
been accomplished. We are seeking reliable 
information on this new subject.—“Printer,” 
Brooklyn, New York. 


You are not the only ones! Printers, 
publishers, and advertisers are startled 
at present with the claims for cameras 
and presses that will “without the touch 
of an artist” put colored illustrations in 
newspapers and magazines. But it is not 
wise to get tremendously excited over 
this, for it has been done in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER since 1913, at which time 
the Polychromide Company was making 
instantaneous portraits in color from life 
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in its studio on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. (See the frontispiece in this pub- 
lication for March, 1913.) ; 

I saw a demonstration by Colour Pho- 
tographs, Limited, in Stationers Hall, 
London, a few years ago. Since then that 
company has become expert in photog- 
raphy from life in its studios, and is 
about to come to this country. Fernand 
Bourgess, the New York color photogra- 
pher, sends a list of the eighty-four pho- 
tographs that he has made, thirty-one of 
them on the stage, and the dates his pho- 
tographs were published, so color pho- 
tography is here for those who want it. 
See Vogue or House and Garden maga- 
zines. The latter magazine for March, 
on pages 46 and 47, illustrates well the 
quality of Bourgess color photographs. 
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Show How It Looks in 
Its Real Colors 


v= CAN tell the reader how impos- 
sible it is for words to describe the 
beauties of your gadget—the silver- 
edged, empyrean blue hexagonal darling 
of a charming box which holds your 
whatsit. But why not reproduce the 
thing faithfully, in color, right in the 
brochure ? 

When you subtract your picture from 
the words, what you have left is merely 
words. But when, to a true-to-life color- 
picture of the thing itself, you add the 
rhythmic flow of aromatic English, the 
effect is about four times as powerful. 
Words in the hands of a master can 
bend the human will, but words are no- 
toriously weak in bending the human 
eye. 

Show him how it looks in its real 
colors. Then, on the same page, tell him 
how it looks. Get the sum of the two 
forces: word, picture. 





Good color copy from Double Dollars, the snappy 
publication of the Printing and Paper Foundation 








Comment on Photomechanical Progress 
Achieved During Recent Years 
Winfield S. Huson, of the Printing In- 
dustries Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, desired 
the editor of this department to write 
something for his report of the March 
meeting. Here is a paragraph from it: 
“A visible and notable development 
of our time is the increased use of photo- 
planographic (or flat surface) and pho- 
tointaglio (or incised) methods, while 
photoengraving, for type printing, ap- 
pears to have reached its height. It is but 
a return to the order in which these pho- 
tomechanical methods were invented. 
Niepce produced the first photointaglio 
plate about 1818. John W. Osborne per- 
fected photolithography in Australia in 
1859, and practical photoengraving was 
brought to us around 1870 by Moss in 
New York. Ira W. Rubel, Nutley, New 
Jersey, called attention to offset printing 
in 1905, while Karl Klietsch delivered 
rotagravure as a perfect method for 
printing photogravure from the roll in 
1895. These latter methods are the ones 
that show the most progress. It, is likely 
that illustrated newspapers will be the 
next step in offset printing.” 
++ + 
European Art Printers Making Use of 
Photogravure to Greater Extent 
Art printers in Europe are adopting 
photogravure, as shown by the increased 
number of booklets, letterheads, book 
illustrations, and advertising appearing. 
Photogravure is the printing from in- 
taglio-engraved copper sheets curved 
around a cylinder. The engraving is done 
by outside photoengravers just as pho- 
toengraving is done. There are six Ger- 
man presses advertised for this purpose; 
six different presses are made in Eng- 
land; one is advertised in France, and 
we have two in this country. 
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Progress of Photoelectric Engraving 
Discussed by Technical Editor 

In the London Process Engravers 
Monthly its technical editor, William 
Gamble, mentions an electric engraver 
he saw in Germany, and tells of the one 
they have had in England for some time. 
We have the Fred A. Jewell and the 
Walter C. Howey machines in this coun- 
try. The latter machine was illustrated 
and well described by N. S. Amstutz in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for December. 
Mr. Gamble, usually optimistic over 
new inventions, comments: 

“Photoengravers ought to recall the 
enormous progress made in radio appa- 
ratus, from which it would seem that 
anything and everything is possible of 
accomplishment by this mighty power. 
The public craving for pictures, espe- 
cially topical ones (news photos), is so 
great that newspapers are ready to take 
up any new idea which will facilitate 
their catering to such a demand. Their 
adoption of photoelectric engraving will 
certainly lead to improvements in the 
process, and when the results become 
favorably comparable with present-day 
photoengraving methods the new proc- 
ess may obtain wider application.” 
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Litigation Over Saalburg Rotagravure 
Patents Is Finally Terminated 

The actions over the Charles W. Saal- 
burg patents on rotagravure, which have 
been in litigation for many years, have 
at last been settled. Had these patents 
been sustained newspapers and maga- 
zines that use rotagravure supplements 
would have been compelled to pay tre- 
mendous damages. And THE INLAND 
PRINTER was first to notice Mr. Saal- 
burg and his work, presenting an insert 
in four-color rotagravure in the issue of 
December, 1908. The story of the Van 
Dyck gravure and “Prismatone” has 
likewise been told in these pages. 

+> + 


How the National-Convention Pictures 
Were Produced Fifty Years Ago 

The coming national conventions in 
Chicago for the nomination of presiden- 
tial candidates will be illustrated in the 
newspapers and magazines with splen- 
didly engraved halftones. The wood cut 
herewith shows the manner in which the 
writer illustrated one Chicago national 
convention fifty years ago. 
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Max Levy, the famous screenmaker, 
was the only photoengraver in Chicago 
at that time. By correspondence from 
New York City it was arranged that he 
should do the photoengraving for that 
convention. Charley Lederer, then well 
known in Chicago, was the artist en- 
gaged. The pen drawings Lederer made 








An old “high-speed” method. With the partially 

finished wood cut in front of him, the artist at the 

convention hall sketched in the speaker’s head 
and then rushed the cut back to the engraver 


during the convention were to be photo- 
engraved that afternoon and evening, 
when stereotype mats were to be sent to 
a syndicate of country newspapers that 
night. Calling upon Max Levy, I found 
that he used the swelled-gelatin method, 
which required a couple of days for sup- 
plying a photoengraving. 

Quick action was necessary, so I en- 
gaged Drant & Hawtin, wood engravers, 
to supply partly engraved wood cuts like 
the one printed here. Lederer sketched 
with pencil on the white-surfaced wood 
blocks imaginary figures in diversified 
poses, but without heads. These wood 
cuts were engraved and in front of Led- 
erer at the convention. When an officer 
was appointed or a delegate offered an 
important resolution, the artist sketched 
his head on the wood with pencil. It was 
rushed around to the wood engraver’s 
and cut, then sent to the printing office, 
where the mats and stereotype cuts were 
made and then shipped out of Chicago 
to hundreds of country newspapers. 

This was the beginning of illustra- 
tions for the country newspaper. Their 
success induced the metropolitan news- 
papers to introduce illustrations, and 
today no enterprising newspaper in the 
world is without pictures. 


Additional Information on the Use of the 
Intersettor Inserting Attachment 

When the London Times weekly pro- 
duced the colored supplement described 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 
pages 62 and 63, it, of course, created 
a sensation in the printing world. The 
novelty of the idea of printing a sixteen- 
page supplement in colored rotagravure 
upon a web press, rereeling this supple- 
ment, and then feeding it into a Goss 
newspaper press so that it went through 
the folder with the newsprint section of 
the newspaper in register, wire stitched, 
and delivered as a complete newspaper! 
It was the first time such a feat had been 
successfully accomplished. 

Now the question is asked, “Does the 
Intersettor, as the press attachment is 
called, still operate satisfactorily?” The 
London Times put through this “stunt” 
in order to be the original publication 
to take credit for using it. The London 
Telegraph had intersettors installed on 
its presses but the Times was first. 

The London Times’ weekly edition 
for March 7 issued the second sixteen- 
page supplement fed into its main edi- 
tion by the intersettor. This supplement 
contains sixteen pages of rotagravure in 
full color and monochrome. The double 
page presents the new Sydney Harbor 
bridge in color, and this splendid num- 
ber answers the query as to whether or 
not the intersettor works successfully. 
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New Effects in Halftone Work Being 
Tried Out by the Frenchmen 

Frenchmen have at times most refined 
taste in types, printing, and above all in 
illustration, both intaglio and relief, and 
then they can go the limit in ugliness 
from our point of view. Just now they 
are using their 144 cross-line screen at 
an angle of 15 degrees away from the 
45-degree angle we use. The effect may 
please some advertisers who are seeking 
novelty. It is worth trying. Just turn the 
copy on the board to, say, a 60-degree 
angle, and you get the same effect. One 
improvement they have is valuable and 
that is to roulette the black rule border 
left around halftones by the liner. The 
roulette cuts fine white lines across the 
border line with the result that it har- 
monizes better with the halftone. To 
keep the roulette wheel on the border 
they use a pica brass rule flat on the face 
of a halftone as a guide for the roulette. 
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“Trend of the Modern Press” Discussed 
Without Mentioning Illustrations! 

A London newspaper directory has 
eight pages, sixteen columns, of closely 
printed type matter on the changes that 
are taking place in modern magazines 
and newspapers, without a single refer- 
ence to the growth of illustrations and 
to how the demand for pictures and in- 
creased circulation of the modern press 
are primarily due to the use of pictures 
a-plenty. The writer of this article, “The 
Trend of the Modern Press,” was ca- 
pable; but that he could be blind to the 
spread of illustration in advertising, in 
the news, fashions, politics, sports, avia- 
tion, automobiles, travel, obits, in every 
phase of modern life, and that he could 
find an editor to accept such an inade- 
quate article, is extraordinary. 

It is just an evidence of how photo- 
engravers are discriminated against by 
the press that owes them so much. Pub- 
lishers were pleased to print under en- 
gravings in the early days the names 
Kurtz, Wright, Moss, Walker, Barnes- 
Crosby, and so many others as a slight 
tribute to their skill. At present, with so 
much unsuitable copy handed to the en- 
graver with a request to do the best he 
can with it, he is certainly entitled to re- 
ceive greater credit for his fine work. 


eS 


What Is Considered to Be a Competent 
Definition of “Photoengraving’’? 

One of the most successful photoen- 
gravers in this country writes: “I have 
been asked by a great printer for a defi- 
nition of the word ‘photoengraving.’ He 
thinks that any method in which pho- 
tography is used to prepare a printing 
surface should be included in the word 
photoengraving.” 

It may be forty years ago since this 
department began to print definitions of 
terms coming into use in the photome- 
chanical methods, in order that the cus- 
tomer, engraver, and printer should all 
speak the same language. We had at 
that time: “Swelled gelatin, Mosstype, 
Photo-relief, Photoactinic engraving, 
Photo-electrotype, Process block, Zinc- 
otype, Chemigraphy, Photo-galvanogra- 
phy, Heliogravure Washout, Zinco, Zinc 
Etching,” etc. These terms were revised 
and printed in my book, published by 
THE INLAND PRINTER in 1913. (This 
book has for years been out of print.) 
The terms were simplified to read: 
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PHOTOENGRAVE.—To engrave with 
the assistance of light. 

PHOTOENGRAVER.—One engaged in 
the production of engravings through 
the action of light. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.—Term applied to 
the production by the action of light of 
relief blocks for printing in a typo- 
graphic press. A print produced from 
such an engraved block. 

These definitions were copied abroad 
and were the basis of the modern dic- 
tionary definitions. Thus it is too late to 
include under photoengraving all the 
photoplanographic and photointaglio 
methods. It would lead to “confusion 
worse confounded.” 





“Abermill” Trade-Mark Is Denied 
Registration in English Case 

An interesting decision on the regis- 
tration of a paper mill’s trade-mark was 
recently handed down by Justice Clau- 
son in the chancery division of the Eng- 
lish High Court. Alexander Pirie & Sons, 
Limited, of Aberdeen, had applied to the 
registrar of trade-marks for registration 
of the trade-mark “Abermill Bond, 
Made in Great Britain.” The applica- 
tion was opposed by the Hammermill 
Paper Company, which handles a large 
volume of business in Great Britain as 
well as in America, on the grounds that 
confusion would arise between the two 
words. The Hammermill attorney of- 
fered the novel contention that a person 
suffering from a cold could not pro- 
nounce “Abermill” without giving it the 
exact sound of “Hammermill.” 

No suggestion was offered that the 
Pirie concern had adopted this trade- 
mark with the intention of occasioning 
confusion. Representatives of the firm 
stated that “Abermill” was coined from 
the two words “Aberdeen” and “Mill,” 
and that no thought of “Hammermill” 
was involved in the selection of this 
trade-mark. Vast quantities of paper 
trade-marked “Abermill” had been sold 
in the British Isles and also exported, 
the amount of sales having been greater 
for this territory than that of the Ham- 
mermill company for the same territory 
and same period of time, according to 
the Pirie representatives. 

Justice Clauson ruled that the deci- 
sion of the registrar should be set aside 
and the registration of the “Abermill” 
trade-mark refused. 





“Phototypography” Enables Printer 
to Create Unusual Effects 

Douglas R. Perry, of the Big Spring 
(Tex.) Herald, has devised a method of 
what he terms “phototypography” to 
produce unusual and distinctive typo- 
graphical effects. His procedure is sim- 
ple enough: After polishing the faces of 
the type with a rubber eraser he stands 
each character on a table, spacing it as 
desired. Then he places a strong-beamed 
spotlight in position so that the reflec- 
tion will be most direct into the long- 
focus lens which is used. The results, a 
specimen of which is reproduced here, 
compare most favorably with the un- 
usual photographs produced by adver- 
tising agencies at considerable expense. 

“Besides being a printer-operator, a 
newspaper correspondent, and photog- 
rapher,” comments Mr. Perry, “I get 
much ‘kick’ out of working out novelties 
of this nature.” THE INLAND PRINTER 





This impressive modern photography, comparable 
with some of the work produced at considerable ex- 
pense by agencies, was produced by a printer-pho- 
tographer at his work bench. A description of the 
procedure is given in the accompanying item 


likewise gets much “kick” out of receiv- 
ing ideas like these, which can be applied 


to profitable purposes by the average 
printer with but little cost or difficulty. 





Sixteen of the major industries of the 
United States show a decline in volume 
of profits last year of 41.1 per cent as 
compared with profits for the previous 
year, while the printing and publishing 
group shows only a decline of 21 per 
cent on the investment.—From “Slip- 
sheet,” bulletin of the Hartford (Conn. ) 
Emploving Printers Association. 
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ane Modern Typography, and Freak 
Types and Layout: a Comparison 






By FABER BIRREN 


Sound principles on one side; “illogical atrocities” on the 
other! “The Inland Printer’s’’ consistent attitude is admi- 


VINDICATIONS 


ODERNISM on its rational side has had a good influ- 
ence on the art of typography. With its creed to 
dispense with old forms and to create directly from 

a modern world of everyday experience, it has cast off the 
burdens of the past and has called for a clean and fresh ap- 
proach to art—to effectiveness in printing. 

Look about you! The handicaps of tradition, which for- 
merly stultified originality of expression, have fallen by the 
wayside. We are more courageous today. We are not nearly 
so squeamish, and in our outlook on printing as well as life 
we are conscious of new forces, new urges and sensations. 

Modernism has done this. It has taught us simplicity and 
consistency. Where formerly we sought emphasis through 
adornment we now seek it through abruptness. Modern ty- 
pography wastes little time with frills and fringes. If it does 
not strive to flatter, it at least does try to convince. Printers’ 
flowers that once fluttered over a page like fragile moths have 
been burnt by the fires of modernism, and their ashes have 
formed great squares and circles of black. Trailing vines have 
been torn from initial letters. Flowery borders have been de- 
molished and used as scaffolding to build white space. Cur- 
sive letters have been hammered back into their original 
shapes. Type faces have been stripped naked. 

And why not? the modernist asks. With an environment of 
skyscrapers, aeroplanes, and subways, let the amenities of 
the Victorians and the Classicists be duly buried in the ceme- 
teries of their own centuries. The world today is interested in 
new forms. It has new things to tell, new inspirations to inter- 
pret and express. Printing must come out of its lethargy. It 
must describe the modern achievements of science in terms 
that are as new as television. It must wrap its modern prod- 
ucts in materials that are as new as cellophane. 

And conventions die hard. Out of modernism arises a new 
conception of realism and veracity. It is a conception based 
on a viewpoint that starts from scratch. In other words, the 
modernist attacks his problems, not with an eye on the past, 
but with all attention concentrated on the thing itself. The 
printer, in the layout of a folder for a tractor, an automobile, 
or an electric refrigerator, does not give his soul to William 
Morris. Instead he empties his mind of tradition and exerts 
every effort to give his printed page an atmosphere and a 
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rably expressed in this searching analysis of modernism 





ACCUSATIONS 


ELF-EXPRESSION, unfortunately, has been used as a guise 
to cover up a multitude of sins in modernistic art. And 
great sins there are! With self-expression as a creed, 

one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. Any sort of pre- 
posterous nonsense can be fabricated and defended. Any sort 
of vulgarism can be declared faultless. 

It is here that modernism spreads havoc in the art of print- 
ing. For the moment the artist deserts the world and seeks 
inspiration in the depths of his own mind, we are swamped 
with a ludicrous show of insignificance and conceit. 

Self-expression, after all, has little place in contemporary 
advertising and printing. The purpose of the average printed 
page is not to draw attention to the cleverness of the designer, 
but to place emphasis on the text. In a word, the product or 
the story being presented is all-important. No specimen of 
typography has dollars-and-cents value if we are conscious 
only of its appearance and not of its message. 

Yet the pseudo-modernists, raving of self-expression, per- 
petrate the most illogical atrocities. A sane public is expected 
to interpret abstractions. There is a tendency to confuse 
truth rather than reveal it. There is an inclination to intro- 
duce subtlety instead of being quite obvious, as the best and 
sanest laws of modern selling demand. 

\s a matter of fact, printing cannot involve itself in ob- 
scurities and weird fancies of the imagination and attempt 
to sell profitably. It cannot distort realism. It cannot deal in 
metaphysics or any far-fetched esthetic dogmas and still ad- 
here to its fundamental job of being conveniently understood. 

There is little doubt about it. The abstract phases of mod- 
ernistic art must be handled with care, particularly when 
it comes to a viewpoint on typography. If the Parisian mod- 
ernist confuses the identities of cows and mortals, the adver- 
tising-layout man or printer would be very foolish to take 
the same attitude toward silos and bath tubs. And if the 
critic of “pure” art finds virtue in swollen and contorted 
nudes, the public would promptly bankrupt a manufacturer 
of lingerie who resorted to the same form of estheticism. 
Self-expression too often leads to the morbid and melancholy 

things forbidden in American printed promotion. 

By all means, modernism must be stripped of its foibles 
before the printer attempts to capitalize its powers. 
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feeling that are obviously related to his message and not 
artistically remote. Simply, his types and compositions per- 
form objectively and not subjectively. They express the prod- 
uct, not the printer’s own temperament. 

Good modernism, then, must remain fundamentally sane 
and terse. It must hold to the simplicity of form, to the purity 
of function. The printed word must have utility above or- 
nateness. It must convince, not through bribery of the emo- 
tions, but through an honest appeal to the mind. There is no 


Worst of all are the affectations that come through an in- 
flated egotism. An army of pseudo-modernists—exponents 
who have gobbled up and misconstrued all the virtuous the- 
ories of Cézanne—have not only ravished the worthy prin- 
ciples of the new spirit, but have vitiated the printer’s art. 

Consider a few atrocities: condensed type characters that 
are spaced widely apart; the use of flowing, cursive types 
that are in imitation of the copper engraver; the location of 
lines of type at illegible angles; the conglomeration of the 











THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS + IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 


TI ME writes the profit on every job. In estimating, 
you figure impressions per hour as they should be. In running,Time decides what they really 
are. To avoid unfavorable contrast between estimated and actual costs, you need fast-working 
papers. Among rag-content bonds, Neenah papers handle with more ease and speed. 
They are shop-tested for such things as makeready, impressions from every type of plate, 
register, feeding and ink-drying. Because these tests are made under average printing 
plant conditions, Neenah papers are guaranteed as to satisfactory performance. They keep 


Time's version of profit on a par with yours. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


- NEENAH 


GUARANTEED BOND PAPERS 























Good modernism is legible and concise in its impression. It emphasizes and 
strengthens the message that is being conveyed. It co-ordinates layout and illus- 
stration to create a convincing effect that is in definite harmony with the text 


Bad modernism works away from co-ordination. It accentuates the ostentation 
of the designer and neglects all principles of legibility and relationship of lay- 
out to text. It handicaps the printed story through its extraneous confusions 











preciosity in modernism—t is entirely frank and outspoken. 
As the traditionalist in the past put sugar-coatings on his 
typography, so now does the modernist use salt. The former 
has satiated his audience; the latter has created a thirst. 

Reasonable modernism is based on lucidity of conception 
—on legibility. Type faces are not cluttered up by useless 
and excessive refinements. Lines of type matter-are not dis- 
torted. All decorative matter is forced to accentuate the 
printed word, not to embellish it. Power and beauty are 
achieved by sheer abandonment of pretense. 

As a result modernism in its truly intelligent forms has 
survived to increase the art of the printer. The hideous night- 
mares of a few years ago are fast disappearing. We find a 
freshness now, a finer and cleaner attitude toward typogra- 
phy in which the pseudo-modernistic intelligentsia have been 
duly and properly exposed, and their rubbish—once bla- 
tantly praised as art—carted to the incinerator. 
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graceful with the crude and bold; the prevalence of shaded 
type faces that have been complicated rather than simplified ; 
the resort to ugliness and purposely deformed layouts; the 
defiance of all sound laws of legibility. 

Obviously such perversities as these are degrading to ty- 
pography, just as they are degrading to the true concepts of 
modernism. They represent the puerile idiosyncrasies of the 
rebel who is interested solely in impressing the world with his 
conceit, in showing you that all your own ideas of beauty are 
mere rubbish, and in manhandling traditions accordingly. 

Sut good art cannot exist on cleverness alone. To differ 
from your neighbor is not to surpass him. The printed word 
is always more important than the man who composes it in 
type. His duty is not to force his own personality into the 
picture, but to study what he displays and through sound 
deduction and ideation arrange the message in such a way 
that all emphasis is on the text, not on the designer. 
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Aid Composing-Room Efficiency 
Through Convenient Materials 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


HE IMPROVEMENT Of the processes of 
printing has gone forward in the ma- 
chine units far more rapidly than in the 
units where the work is done by hand. It 
is not uncommon to see fast automatic 
presses humming away in a plant where 
the efficiency of the composing room and 
bindery is on a par with the era of 1880. 
One proprietor, in whose plant such 
paradoxical conditions were found, ex- 
plained that when he bought some new 
presses for his press department he was 
compelled to go outside of his organiza- 
tion and employ a factory-trained man 
to supervise the department. This new 
supervisor, with experience in a modern 
pressroom, revolutionized his depart- 
ment in equipment and efficiency. The 
foreman of the composing room in the 
same plant succeeded his father in the 
position, and father and son—having 
identical ideas and methods—had su- 
pervised the department for thirty-five 
years. The department seemed to suffer 
from “in-bred” management. 

The writer desires to tell something of 
the arrangement of equipment and han- 
dling of material in the composing room 
of a plant with which he was identified 
for five years. The composing room is 
manned by fifteen hand compositors, 
two stonemen, nine composing-machine 
operators and mechanics, and six proof- 
readers and copyholders, besides a fore- 
man, assistant foreman, secretary to the 
foreman, and porter. 

The department is furnished with the 
modern type of equipment consisting of 
metal type stands; imposing stones with 
galley-storage space; material cabinets, 
and soundproof desks for the proofread- 
ers. There is the necessary equipment of 
saw trimmers, lead cutters, and proof 
presses. All body type is set on slug ma- 
chines or monotypes, all display faces, 
as well as leads, slugs, rules, and bor- 
ders, being cast on the monotype. Noth- 
ing is distributed except the very small 
amount of foundry type that finds its 
way into occasional forms. 

There is a fundamental arrangement 
of the entire composing room, according 
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to a layout furnished by the American 
Type Founders Company, modified ac- 
cording to the peculiar needs of the indi- 
vidual workmen. The project’s objective 
was to equip hand compositors with fa- 
cilities for efficient work: 

(1) Working space, as on the top of 
a type cabinet. (2) Complete fonts of 
type faces for the usual run of work, and 
leads, slugs, quads, and spaces, all of 
which are at hand in the cabinet. (3) 
Storage space for type matter coming to 
a compositor from composing-machine 
units and for pages already made up and 
in process of correction. The storage 
cabinet with imposing-table top serves 
this purpose completely. (4) A proof 
press convenient to his working place. 
(5) Saw trimmer and lead cutter. 

The fundamental principle for such 
economy of a hand compositor’s time in 
this plant is that he shall rarely leave his 
working place, and, when he does leave, 
go as short a distance as possible. His 
type on galleys for makeup can be taken 
to his storage cabinet by the galley boy; 
type sorts, leads, slugs, spaces, etc., can 
be delivered to him as required. 

Using the non-distribution system, it 
is not difficult to keep all cases sorted 
and material cabinets full. At the close 
of the day each hand compositor in- 
spects his cases and material cabinets. 
All type sorts and other items that are 








required are listed upon a regular requi- 
sition form which is sent to the caster 
room, where an operative gets them to- 
gether and delivers them to hand com- 
positors’ cabinets. There are centralized 
sources of material supply in the com- 
posing room which the monotype mate- 
rial-machine operator must keep filled. 

All sawing and trimming apparatus is 
safeguarded and always kept in perfect 
condition. Apprentices are taught how 
to use the trimmer, and are compelled to 
observe what they are being taught. The 
“old heads” know all the “tricks” in- 
volved in cutting rules and borders at 
angles for corners, and pass their knowl- 
edge on to the apprentices. 

Rule-border “corners” that do not fit 
perfectly reveal an ignorance of simple 
methods, and in this plant much atten- 
tion is given to training new workmen in 
the use of saws and trimmers. One of the 
tricks the tyro in this plant is taught is 
to set his saw trimmer to a given mea- 
sure and then insert a thin card or strip 
of paper. The result is that his material 
is the thickness of the card or paper less 
than the measure and that not only in- 
sures a Close fit, but prevents “binding.” 
Here accurately cut spacing material, 
rules, and borders eliminate the faults in 
lockup and avoid workups on the press. 

Another thing worth noting about the 
composing room under discussion is that 
there are “pi” boxes convenient to every 
workman. Finally the management real- 
izes that “plus” metal is too cheap not 
to maintain all metal in the plant at its 
proper condition; also that it is the se- 
cret of making type, single or in slugs, 
which will give satisfactory results and 
obviate loss of time in makeready. 





One hundred and fifty master printers and several groups of advanced printing students from Detroit high 
schools were recently guests of Henry Ford at the Ford Engineering Laboratories, where they enjoyed an 
exhibition of Mr. Ford’s collection of early printing machinery. Considerable credit was accorded the auto- 
mobile manufacturer for this constructive step toward the preservation of historical printing equipment 
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proofs are looked upon as sales oppor- 

tunities. In the average shop, how- 
ever, they are all too often treated as 
routine mechanical details—just like so 
much “grist to be shoveled into a hopper 
and ground out.” 

“A sales opportunity!” sneers the cy- 
nic. “Why, man, proofs go to custom- 
ers who have already been sold definite 
jobs! The salesman has done his work, 
the signed order is in the house, and the 
sales department is no longer interested 
in the project. You’re all wrong on your 
‘sales opportunity’ idea!” 

It might be well to remind our friend 
the cynic that the work of selling the 
buyer of printing is never finished.* At 
every point of contact between printer 
and customer the latter is receiving im- 
pressions—good, bad, or indifferent—of 
the printer. Every magazine advertise- 
ment the printer publishes on his own 
behalf, every circular he mails, sales- 
man’s call, telephone conversation, call 
by messenger, invoice, and every set of 
proofs, makes its impression. 

The extent to which those impressions 
are favorable and remain so determines 
the business which the printer gets from 
his customer. The purchaser who has 
been sold one order will not purchase a 
second unless he is thoroughly satisfied 
with the way in which all phases of the 
first have been handled. And proofs offer 
a splendid opportunity to make favor- 
able impressions at small cost. 

With this sales angle as a background, 
the modern printer will do well to bear 
in mind two axioms. First, proofs are to 
a very large degree the “samples of the 
goods,” and, second, the average print- 

ing buyer has a very poor imagination. If 


: THE truly modern printing plant, all 


*Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Brockson is in a posi- 
tion to know. He buys thousands of dollars’ 
worth of printing every year for an important 
concern in the steel industry. His comments 
are not mere theories, but’are based upon his 
own reactions in dealing with printers. 
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By W. I. BROCKSON 


proofs are samples, then it is highly im- 
portant that those samples shall be truly 
representative of the “materials to be 
shipped.” Furthermore, it is equally im- 
portant that the buyer’s imagination be 
called upon to jump only as few “miss- 
ing links” as possible between the “‘sam- 
ple” and the “delivery.” If the proofs 





Want to Keep Buyers 
“Sold’’? Then— 


Be sure that copy has been accurately 
followed and error corrected on the 
first proof that is submitted. 

See that material on proofs is square 
with the edge of the proof paper, and 
that proofs are absolutely clean and 
free from smudges. 

Pull proofs on the exact weight, color, 
finish, and size of paper stock speci- 
fied for the finished order. 

For the customer's convenience submit 
two sets of proofs, one in loose sheets 
and the other in booklet form. 

Send out proofs of de luxe work in 
portfolio form, with tissue sheets in- 
serted between the pages. 





are smeared, inaccurate, placed “cross- 
eyed” on the page, and arranged in hit- 
or-miss fashion, they not only are poor 
samples, but they will cause confusion 
in the buyer’s mind as to just how the 
finished printing will look. 

The first requisite of good proofs is 
accuracy. The copy should be faithfully 
reproduced and errors kept down to a 
minimum. This presupposes not only ac- 
curacy and a high degree of craftsman- 
ship in setting the work, but careful 
checking as well. Proofreading is an art 
in itself which requires specialists for 
the best results. Around some plants the 
work of proofreading is “wished off” 
onto the foreman, the errand boy, the 
telephone girl, or whoever happens not 
to be busy, and the results are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. A well organized 









Important Buyer of Printing Stresses 
Sales Value of First-Class Proofs 


proofreading section under the direction 
of experienced people who can devote 
the major part of their time to it is abso- 
lutely necessary in a plant of any size. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the buyer 
lays more stress on accuracy than on 
any other one point regarding proofs. 

A very valuable and indispensable ad- 
junct to the printer who would sell is a 
good proving press. The ordinary “slap- 
stick” hand-proof methods belong to the 
age of the hoop-skirt and the horse and 
buggy. A modern proof press serves the 
dual purpose of showing up any defects 
in the cuts and type before they are 
locked up for final running, and of en- 
abling the buyer to have unsmudged, 
clear-cut proofs which are worthy fore- 
runners of what is to follow. His imagi- 
nation is not called upon to erase a 
whole roster of imperfections. 

Another golden sales opportunity lies 
in using for proofs the same weight, 
color, and finish of stock chosen for the 
finished order. Some printers continu- 
ally make the mistake of using any old 
scrap stock for proofs. Either they fol- 
low through too far on a desire to be eco- 
nomical, or they fail to spend the time 
and effort required to get together a few 
sheets of the specified stock. The scrap 
stock cannot do justice to cuts and type, 
and furthermore it presents an unim- 
pressive ensemble to the customer. In 
some instances the opposite extreme is 
achieved by proving on paper of far too 
high quality, and as a result the buyer 
is given an inflated idea of the printing’s 
finished appearance. 

When booklets, catalogs, and house- 
organs are being handled, the buyer very 
much appreciates receiving two sets of 
proofs at the start, one on regular loose 
sheets which may be used for correc- 
tions, and the other in booklet form. The 
first set facilitates comparison with the 
original and the marking of changes, 
whereas the second presents a faithful 
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picture of how the finished piece will 
look, and enables the author to detect 
weaknesses of arrangement and double- 
page layout which might be missed. 

It works to the advantage of both 
printer and customer, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, if the proofs are sub- 
mitted on sheets of the exact size of the 
completed piece. If the sheets are too 
small the composition looks crowded; if 
the sheets are too large the type space 
appears inadequate. In either case there 
appears to be an optical illusion which 
suggests criticism and alterations. The 
printer can create a favorable impres- 
sion of his work, and the buyer can get 
a more “lifelike” picture of his finished 
project, if due consideration is given to 
size of proof sheets, arrangement of type 
matter on the pages, and size of margins. 

The de luxe advertisement or mailing 
piece warrants special consideration. 
The jeweler does not deliver a $1,000 
diamond wrapped in a newspaper; the 
furrier does not display a costly white- 
ermine coat in a rough shipping box. By 
the same token, the printer should not 
show proofs of a three-color Saturday 
Evening Post advertisement or of a mul- 
ticolor, ultra-modern booklet in a cheap, 
faded kraft envelope. Proofs of extra- 
fine work should be submitted in port- 
folio form with tissue sheets between the 
pages. As the finished order in such cases 
is to be of the very finest the printing 
arts and crafts can turn out, it seems 
only logical that the “atmosphere” built 
around the proofs should be in keeping 
with the character of the order. 

The rush order always presents its 
multiplicity of problems, even with the 
best of printshops, and not the least of 
these stand the proving complexities. 
What is gained if the composing room 
“rushes its head off” to set the composi- 
tion, and the proofreaders “break their 
necks” to compare the setup with the 
copy, if the proof reaches the author so 
smeared and generally unsightly that it 
cannot be intelligently approved? One 
thing which helps tremendously here is 
the use of slipsheets to prevent offset. 

The imagination of average printing 
buyers fails woefully to function in vis- 
ualizing the final production from the 
proofs on two-color work. It is common 
practice to submit the first color matter 
on one set of sheets and the second color 
on another—and this may be advisable 
in order to provide adequate space for 
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marking alterations. However, the wide- 
awake printer can do a masterful piece 
of “selling with proofs” if he will in ad- 
dition take a little time to run proofs of 
the second color on tissue stock and 
paste it over the first color, so that the 
locations of each color are accurately 
shown. Such a procedure will enable the 
customer to “get the idea” at once, and 
will avoid in his mind all the confusion 





occasioned by blank spaces on one proof 
and a few lines of copy on another. 

Frequently more than one proof must 
be submitted. The first ene does not 
please the buyer, and alterations have 
to be made to comply with the blue- 
penciled “Show revise” of the buyer. It 
is well that the second lot be stamped in 
prominent letters “Second proof,” and 
the third “Third proof.” 





Progress Reported in Co-operative 


Research on Lithographic Paper 


ROGRESS in the codperative research 
p on lithographic papers is reported by 
R. F. Reed, director of the Department 
of Lithographic Research, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, and chairman of 
the Advisory Committee to the Bureau 
of Standards on Standardization of Lith- 
ographic Papers. 

This research was started in July, 
1930, as a joint project of the United 
States Bureau of Standards and the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. The 
progress made in this work during the 
past year was reviewed in reports pre- 
sented before a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee at the Bureau of Standards 
on December 1, 1931. During 1931 lab- 
oratory tests were conducted at the bu- 
reau, and plant studies were pursued in 
the plant of the American Lithographic 
Company at Buffalo. The results of this 
work were reported in detail, and after 
discussion a tentative program for the 
coming year was adopted. 

Seventeen important features which 
influence the closeness of register have 
been definitely determined and studied. 
The data obtained were considered by 
the committee to be sufficiently conclu- 
sive to warrant a publication on the con- 
trol of register on the offset press. The 
recommendations include the following: 

(1) The shipment of paper with a 
moisture content will reduce condition- 
ing time in the lithographic plant. (2) 
Use of the new paper hygroscope, devel- 
oped by the research laboratory of the 
lithographic foundation, by the lithog- 
rapher for checking the moisture con- 
tent of paper with reference to that of 
the plant atmosphere. (3) A thorough 
conditioning of paper in the pressroom 


atmosphere as soon as the wrappers are 
removed, to avoid wrinkling. (4) Stand- 
ardization of printing plates in regard 
to their thickness. (5) The use of an ac- 
curate ruler as a means of determining 
the length of impression in relation to 
the length of the plate design on the first 
printing of a multicolor order. Accurate 
knowledge of this relation was found to 
be of extreme importance in maintain- 
ing register. (6) Accuracy in the loca- 
tion of register marks. 

In addition to the operating factors, 
the following paper factors and their ef- 
fect on the maintenance of register were 
studied, using papers of known history: 
(1) Effect of the degree of beating and 
jordaning; (2) effect of the degree of 
beater sizing; (3) effect of the degree of 
surface sizing. 

The study of the effects of beating 
and jordaning and of beater sizing was 
carried out with both coated and ma- 
chine-finished papers. While definite in- 
dications were obtained in the study of 
various paper stocks, recommendations 
will have to await the results of further 
experiments to be made later. 

Much of this work has been made 
possible through the generosity of inter- 
ested persons and firms in the industry. 
Credit is given to the American Litho- 
graphic Company for use of its Buffalo 
plant, and also to the Lowe Paper Com- 
pany for so generously contributing the 
services of Miss R. M. Cobb as tempo- 
rary research associate to conduct the 
plant studies. Credit is also given the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
and other paper manufacturers for their 
assistance in preparing special samples 
of paper to be used in this work. 
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reply is made only when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


THE PROOFROOM 


Proofroom questions are welcomed, and will be answered in this department. Personal 

















American People but English Language — 
and Just What Can We Do About It? 


The discussion as to English and American 
spellings proves that the language is no longer 
English. Yet the dictionaries published in the 
U S.A. by firms of high standing bear on their 
title pages, in many cases, at any rate, a state- 
ment that they are dictionaries “of the English 
language.” Actually they are not; they are dic- 
tionaries of the language used in the U. S. A. 
You would not care to call your own people 
“English”; so why cling to that name for your 
language, which varies greatly from the lan- 
guage of the English people today, just as your 
people vary from the English people in many 
characteristics ? The people and the language 
were originally English, but now both have 
changed. Why not recognize that truth and 
adopt more suitable names >—M ontreal. 


Well—I do not know what I can do 
about it! Someone has suggested calling 
“America” Usona, the United States of 
North America. Mr. Mencken has had a 
lot to say about the “American lan- 
guage.” We'll get along somehow! 

++ + 
Should the Ampersand Be Employed on a 


Letterhead to Connect Two Titles ? 

I recently had an argument with a fellow- 
printer on the use of “&” on a letterhead. He 
was printing some letterheads for the town of 
Blankville. The names of the town officers 
were placed in columns on both corners. In this 
town the same man holds the office of town 
clerk and also that of collector. The line to 
which I took exception was set in this manner: 
“X. Y. Zee, Town Clerk & Collector.” I claim 
my friend should have used “and” between the 
offices. He admits that my contention is correct 
for straight composition but does not apply to 
job printing —New York State. 

Sorry, sir, but I rule in favor of your 
friend—on the facts as presented. But it 
certainly isn’t a matter over which a 
valued friendship should be wrecked. 
Certainly in ordinary, straight-ahead 
composition the word “and” should be 
used, not the symbol “&.” In this in- 
stance I suppose the sign was used in- 
stead of the word to save space, and 
to make the column balance up more 
neatly. In general, I would say to use 
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“and” wherever possible, but don’t be- 
grudge ‘“&” its usefulness as a saver of 
space or promoter of compactness. 


+ +> + 
Shall We Capitalize “O’Clock’’? It Is 


Only a Matter of Common Sense 


I enclose two programs, and would appre- 
ciate a reply relative to the capitalization of 
the line “8:00 o’Clock P.M.”—WNorth Carolina. 


These programs are folders. The front 
page is equivalent to a title page, and 
title-page capitalization is called for. On 
one sample the line is set “8:00 O’Clock 
P. M.” On the other it is “8:00 o’Clock 
P. M.” The second form is correct. If we 
wrote “oclock,” without the apostrophe, 
it would be in order to capitalize the “o,” 
making it “8 Oclock P. M.” But the 
“o’” is an abbreviation for “of (the) ,” 
and the lower-case letter should be used. 
In full, the line would be printed “8 of 
the Clock,” and no one would contend 
for “8 Of The Clock.” The high-school 
printshop instructor who set “o’Clock” 
was right, and the English department 
that ordered the change to “O’Clock” 
was wrong, judging by standard usage. 
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Poster and sticker design prepared by the Alfred M. 
May Company, of Cincinnati, to combat depression 
talk. Originally printed in red and blue upon white 





A College Student Gives Us His Ideas on 
Squeezingthelanguageexamplealright 


Iam one of the young persons who read THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and one who does not write 
“alright.” I couldn’t resist the urge to comment 
on the question and answer published as “An 
Object Lesson” (January number). In junior 
high school, in high school, and now in college, 
I have always been taught that the only way 
to spell “all right” was a-l-l space r-i-g-h-t. I 
was told that “alright” was old-fashioned and 
was not all right. There is too much of a ten- 
dency to hitch up words. Ourlanguagewillsoon 
beasbadasyourexample. I also agree with you 
on the use of the colon after “but.” As I under- 
stand it, punctuation marks are to clarify 
meanings and to supply necessary halting 
points. Certainly the colon was the best long 
halt that could have been used —Wyoming. 


Well—I’m surprised to hear that “al- 
right” is called old-fashioned! Thought 
it was only the younger folks that used 
it. It’s good to hear from a student of to- 
day that school and college teaching, in 
Wyoming at least, is sound enough to 
put the kibosh on “alright.” 


+> 4 


Should theTitle of a Private Estate Be 
Set in Quotes on Stationery? 


Should “Lullworth” (the name of a private 
estate) be set with quotes on stationery and 
other printing ? “A” contends that it should be, 
while “B” states there is no rule for this use. 
Who is right >—Philadel phia. 


What a funny little old world it is! 
This query comes from a printing office 
just around the corner from the news- 
paper office where I formerly produced 
editorials and other things for the edifi- 
cation of the Philadelphia public. And 
it comes to me by way of Chicago! 

Well—of course there isn’t any rule 
of grammar to cover this case. There 
isn’t even an established practice among 
printers to serve as guide to the per- 
plexed. Some folks like to place such 
names in quotes, and others don’t. If 
stationery is being printed for the owner 
of the estate, the thing to do is to ask 
definitely what his preference is. 
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“All Over” or “Over All’’ Amounts to a 
Test of One’s Discrimination 


Some authors claim it is wrong to use “all 
over” when “over all” is intended; that one 
should say “We walked over all the garden,” 
not “We walked all over the garden.” Others, 
perhaps equally competent scholars in English, 
say “all over” is correct, “all” being used as an 
adverb modifier to “over,” and thus meaning 
“wholly over,” “entirely over.” Albert H. 
Highton, in his “Practical Proofreading” 
(United Typothetae of America, “Standard 
Textbooks on Printing”), on page 143, under 
“Faulty Expressions and Usages,” says: “ ‘AI 
over’ should not be used when ‘over all’ is 
meant.” He gives as an example: “We wan- 
dered over all the garden.” C. H. Ward, in his 
revised edition of “Sentence and Theme,” says 
it is correct to use “all over’ in such expres- 
sions. What do you think of Highton’s book? 
I find much in it that I like and make use of; 
but I believe I can correct his English in a 
good many instances—if some things that I 
have learned are correct. —Zllinois. 


Genuine proofroom talk! “All over” 
is increasingly popular American idiom. 
We Americans are not much given to 
making the fine distinctions of cultured 
speech. “Over all the garden” is precise 
—and a little prim. “All over the gar- 
den” is a more spontaneous expression. 
Actually, I am not sure but that “all 
over” stands up better than “over all,” 
in this sample sentence. The gentle glow 
of summer twilight lies over all the gar- 
den; children or chickens wander all 
over it. The “feel” of the situation is fre- 
quently a better guide than the cold, 
stiff rules of formal grammar, in such 
matters, it seems to me. 

Mr. Highton’s book is a jimdandy for 
learners, with its clear and orderly de- 
velopment of the subject; and valuable 
to the veteran as a starter for study of 
the old, familiar problems. But I do 
think its text contains a good many chal- 
lengeable wordings. “Composition .. . is 
. .. liable to contain misspelled words.” 
“, . demonstrated its trust and depen- 
dence on proofreaders.” “. . . subject to 
defects or faults both of commission or 
omission.” “. .. have become recognized 
to bibliophiles.” “. . . the choice of em- 
ploying someone to do it for him or to 
place the copy in its unprepared state 

..’ “.,. adistinction between the func- 
tions of each.” This exceptionally fine 
instructive text is marred by some in- 
consistencies, as “Bible” and “bible,” 
“Ttalic” and “italic,” and some slips like 
“bookeeping.” From all of which the 
discerning reader may draw this conclu- 
sion: None of our works is perfect. It is 
the proofroom’s business to search for 
error painstakingly, patiently, and per- 
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sistently—and to derive from its detec- 
tion and correction not a mean or ma- 
licious delight in showing someone up, 
but the satisfaction of professional ser- 
vice rendered in full. 


++ + 


Further Light on the Plural of “Bus”: 
Shall It Have One “S” or Two? 


Others may fuss over the plural of “bus,” 
whether it’s one or two “‘s”es; we play to the 
ace, because it saves space—let other folks 
make their own guesses.—Ohio. 


This poetic pronouncement emanates 
from a newspaper office; perhaps the 
rhymester is a headline writer in his less 
exalted moments. A newspaper clipping 
in my files that somehow escaped notice 
when this plural was last discussed is a 
letter in a New York newspaper signed 
“Proofreader,” which asserts: “The real 
basis of the objection to ‘buses’ is that 
it introduces an unnecessary irregular- 
ity in spelling, when the valid phonetic 
form is permitted by precedent and by 
the derivative authority of the diction- 
aries.” “Proofreader” compares “buses” 
with “kipnaping,” and I agree with him 
that both forms are monstrosities. After 
the short vowel the consonant certainly 
is doubled, in ordinary pronunciation. 
Personally I like “travelled” much bet- 
ter than “traveled.” Yet “parallelled” 
looks overloaded. The dictionaries all 
give “gases,” either explicitly or implic- 
itly, by entering no plural form. As they 
enter no plural for “pus,” presumably 
they favor addition of ‘‘-es” without the 
doubling of the final consonant of the 
singular form. Noun forms and verb 
forms alike are subject to phonetic val- 
uation. You wouldn’t write, “He struted 
like a peacock.” As to actual authority 
on the plural of “bus,” Webster’s gives 
“busses or buses,” Century says “buses, 
also busses,” and Standard gives “buses” 
only. Headline writers of course plump 
for the one-“s” spelling. (Or shall we 
make it “speling”’? ) 

And since spelling has been made the 
subject of versified comment: 

’Tis spring, although 
Cold winds may blough; 
The bare brown bough 
Is budding nough— 
When winter’s through, 
That’s what they dough. 
We sneeze and cough 
Our heads half ough— 
But, mild or rough, 
Spring IS the stough! 





Are You Gratified “In” or “Over” or 


“At” Things That Please You? 

In a certain financial statement a question 
arises as to the correctness of the following sen- 
tence: “The management presents the sixty- 
first annual statement with a sense of real 
gratification at the results for the year.” I con- 
tend that the preposition “at” is poorly chosen, 
and suggest that “in” or “as to” would be pref- 
erable-—Virginia. 

Isn’t this a matter of personal prefer- 
ence and custom rather than of scientific 
ruling? Gratification in, at, with, or over 
something? It seems to me I would be 
likely to say “gratification over some- 
thing,” but perhaps self-consciousness is 
fooling me. You know how it is: when 
you get to thinking about these alterna- 
tive possibilities, your judgment clouds 
over. The dictionaries don’t shed any 
light upon the problem. This definition 
from the Century may explain the omis- 
sion: “Gratification, the act of gratify- 
ing, or the state of being gratified; also, 
something that gratifies; a source of 
pleasure or satisfaction; a reward, rec- 
ompense, or gratuity (archaic).” In this 
multiplicity of meanings I see justifica- 
tion for variety in prepositional attach- 
ments; various possibilities of rightness. 
James C. Fernald, in his ‘“Connectives 
of English Speech” (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1904), sanctions “gratification 
with.” The rule: “Verbs denoting con- 
tention, conflict, etc., are commonly fol- 
lowed by ‘with’ . . . adjectives and nouns 
carrying similar meanings are likewise 
followed by ‘with’: as . . . ‘gratifica- 
tion.’ ” It’s somewhat sketchy as a rule 
for practical application, but it does give 
opportunity to cite authority. 

+o ¢ 


A Misunderstanding Is Cleared Up; But 
Let Us Be Both Wise and Patient! 


I have read with interest and not a little 
amusement your reply to the somewhat radical 
questions of a correspondent in the January 
number, and want to congratulate you on the 
way you handled the situation. It is indeed 
amusing to note how some people are always 
glad to start an argument about some pet idea 
of theirs—South Dakota. 


I doubt if anyone but that one idiotic letter 
writer failed to get you on the “good-taste” 
paragraph. Fuzzy thinking of some apparently 
intelligent people is astounding. I’d like to box 
that guy’s ears.—Jowa. 

Oh, say—let’s not be too rough! The 
chap wrote in good faith, and I admire 
him for having opinions and daring to 
state them. His ideas were a bit woozy, 
but the only purpose we had in air- 
ing them and administering a spanking 
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was just to demonstrate the desirability 
of a rule of reason. The motive was not 
punitive but constructive. Good hot dis- 
cussion is helpful, but we must all keep 
our tempers. A little humor and a lot of 
good humor (or good-humor?) will be 
found valuable. The writer of that letter 
was somewhat arrogant—and so are the 
two writers from whose letters excerpts 
are given above! We can’t any of us af- 
ford to be “superior.” The best thing 
about conducting a department like this 
is that it reduces a proud spirit to some- 
thing like humility, through the con- 
stant revelations, not only of difficulties 
in the proofreader’s path but of the ear- 
nestness with which proofroom workers 
and others are seeking light in the dark 
places. There’s no place in which open- 
mindedness and tolerance are required 
more than in the printshop and proof- 
room. Let’s have more of them! 


oe = 


Spanish Family Names in English Text 
Prove Puzzling in the Plural 


The Californian query of the quotation “No 
hacienda more prosperous than that of the 
Lugo’s” is impossible to answer without know- 
ing what the quoted author had in mind; this, 
for the reason that he might be simulating a 
language (Castilian) that has some construc- 
tions rather different from ours. One of these is 
that family names are not inflected for the 
plural, the number being sufficiently shown by 
the preceding article. There is an instance in 
Los Angeles, a street named for an early fam- 
ily “Los Feliz Boulevard,” which confuses 


those getting the hang of our Spanish place . 


names. The word “feliz” (as a singular noun) 
means a happy or fortunate one, and the plural 
with definite article would be “los felices.” 
Hence those not knowing that the road is 
named for a family are likely to think “Los 
Feliz Boulevard” a bastard construction—and 
we have plenty of those from realty men who 
want early atmosphere without knowing what 
is genuine—California. 

Always learning! That is the secret of 
youth. I think the best thing this de- 
partment does is to help keep its readers 
from getting old-fogeyish. Many proof- 
rooms suffer from dryasdustitis. Minds 
get too “sot.” Here’s an idea: Wouldn’t 
it be worth a half-hour of paid time a 
week, in large offices, to hold a talk-it- 
over meeting for discussion of proof- 
room problems? Perhaps a question box 
would be worth while as a starter. The 
most important things, on which success 
would depend, would be good leadership 
and a determinedly amicable give and 
take. Has any proofroom tried it? If so, 
let us hear how it worked—please! It 
would be helpful to many. 
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Friendly Discussion of Stylebooks 


in General and in Particular 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ONDUCTING a department for THE 
INLAND PRINTER is “rewarding,” 
as they say, in the contacts it gives with 
others who are interested in printing, in 
proofreading, and in working for the 
maintenance of good standards of usage 
in English. Sometimes I wonder if we 
would not be better off, more produc- 
tively useful, if the letters contained 
more sour along with the sweet. The 
clash of wills makes thunder that clears 
the air after the storm passes. There is 
fun in logomachy, and mental stimula- 
tion in debate. But the letters are quite 
consistently friendly and appreciative. 
Either the department is in fact as use- 
ful as it tries to be, or the millennium 
has come; and while it would not be in 
good taste for me to assert the former, I 
can hardly believe the latter to be true. 

These reflections are inspired by a 
warm-hearted letter from one of the edi- 
tors in the Meredith establishment in 
Des Moines, whose stylebook I reviewed 
recently in this publication. The writer 
says: “We agree that ‘there is some fun 
in stylebooks,’ and just for fun may I 
give you my reaction to several points 
which you make. They may be beside 
the point, but at the same time perhaps 
there will be a thought or two in them.” 
There is, sir, because the comment gives 
exactly what we want: a “line” on the 
way printshop problems vary from shop 
to shop. One man’s poison is another 
man’s meat (the old saying seems to 
have more kick that way); and what 
goes in one shop is no good at all in an- 
other. You’ve seen it work! 

One of the gentle criticisms I made of 
the Meredith stylebook was that it had 
no section on italics and small caps. To 
this the answer is that while such a sec- 
tion may be needed in most stylebooks, 
it was purposely omitted from this one 
“because we do not like to see them used 
in our magazines.” Now, that smashes 
straight through to the core of the whole 
subject. A stylebook made for general 
use must be a fat volume, with a wealth 
of detail on each of several possible sys- 
tems. Most stylebooks are made for use 





in a single plant, and therefore are not 
to be adopted in toto by other plants. 

The Meredith magazines have a small 
page, 814 by 12. A great many drawings 
and diagrams are used, and the pages 
are pretty well broken up. Sometimes 
the two-column set is switched to three 
columns. Thus the use of small capitals 
is apt to produce a patchy effect if not 
confined within pretty strict limits. It 
seems safe to say, without fear of expos- 
ing secrets, that the business depart- 
ment objected to the use of italics, but 
the editorial department preferred ital- 
ics and won out. 

Another point worthy of careful at- 
tention by printers or publishers or edi- 
tors who contemplate making stylebooks 
comes up in connection with the criti- 
cism based on absence of a set of rules 
for selection of type faces and sizes. “We 
have a complete plant under one roof, 
and the editorial and art departments 
work much more closely with the com- 
posing room than most magazines do.” 
Furthermore, there is a separate book 
prescribing selection of type, spacing, 
and so on. Material is routed through 
the art department, and probably comes 
under closer and more expert scrutiny 
than most editorial staffs could offer. 
The writer of the letter does not think 
such rules should be included in an edi- 
torial stylebook (what I called a book 
of “literary style”) ; but in most plants 
such inclusion will be found advanta- 
geous, I’m sure. In most shops the style- 
book can better afford to dispense with 
some of the material usually included, 
rules for punctuation, for example, than 
to omit the technical rules of type. But 
the best stylebooks include both. 

Next comes the matter of an index. 
Meredith’s editors omitted it, because 
they want their people to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the office style- 
book, and believe that that end may best 
be gained by requiring them to “search 
the scriptures.” That is a matter of judg- 
ment. Each plant must adopt its own 
policy. Personally, I think the employes 
may be trusted to acquaint themselves 
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fully with office rules, and I certainly do 
still think that an index would save time 
in finding the needed paragraph or sec- 
tion; and time is precious. 

The Meredith editor then comments 
on one or two specific criticisms made in 
my article. One had to do with one of the 
Meredith rules for compounding. As I 
haven’t the stylebook at hand at the mo- 
ment, it is impossible to quote the rule 
as it is given in the book. But the com- 
ment covers the ground closely enough 
to enable me to make the point I wish 
to: “It is apparent that the rule on page 
28—the one which begins at the bottom 
of the page—should have read as fol- 
lows: ‘Compound anti when the word to 
which it is prefixed begins with a capital 
letter or a vowel, as anti-Christian, anti- 
acid; use the one-word form when the 
root word begins with a lower-case con- 
sonant.’ ” 

Well, there’s a screw loose somewhere. 
As I now recall it, the criticism was not 
aimed at the substance of the rule but at 
the use of the word “compound.” It 
seems evident that the author of the 
stylebook regards a compound as two 
words joined by a hyphen, the hyphena- 
tion being the criterion. The alternatives 
presented in the rule as worded above 
are (1) compounding and (2) solidify- 
ing. The fallacy in this distinction rests 
upon the fact that the one-word form is 
a compound just as much as the hy- 
phened form. When two single words 
are put together they form a compound 
word. The hyphened form represents a 
union not quite so complete as is that 
which is predicated by the solid form; a 
union whose completeness may be mea- 
sured by the way in which the two words 
are pronounced. “Postman” is a com- 
pound noun. The second element has 
hardly more than suffix force in the nu- 
merous compounds in which it appears. 
Its integral noun force is so nearly lost 
in the merger that we pronounce the 
word with as little thought of that sec- 
ond element as of the second syllable in 
“hotly,” “manlike,” “lightning.” What 
I was criticizing was not the Meredith 
style in compounding, not the specific 
rule given above, but the misuse of the 
word “compound” as if it were equiva- 
lent to “hyphenate.”’ It isn’t. 

If this discussion of one particular 
stylebook has as clear a significance to 
others as it has for me, much has been 
gained. To me, it seems to demonstrate 
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this fact: Each office is a little kingdom 
in itself, with its own special problems, 
and needs some sort of a stylesheet or 
stylebook as a guide for its workers. It is 
desirable, of course, for any office to 
have one or more of the “big” style- 
books, like the University of Chicago 
Press “Manual of Style,” and some of 
the good books on punctuation and on 
technical points of printing—composi- 
tion and presswork. But these seldom 
meet the requirements of the individual 
shop; they are “background stuff,” to be 
held in reserve for reference when spe- 
cial problems arise and the shop’s own 
rules are in question. 

In making a stylesheet for the shop, 
there will be gain in striking out freely 
from the lines set by the accepted, con- 
ventional models. We have fallen into a 
rut. One sheet after another, one book 
after another, goes over the old, familiar 
ground. Matter is included that is sel- 
dom used—just because it was used in 





the old days of handsetting and flatbed 
presses. Rules are incorporated because 
they always have been. The instinct for 
safety makes for exaggerated conserva- 
tism—and oh, boy, the chances that are 
lost for free-minded, free-handed crea- 
tive work in the shop! 

Let the stylesheet or the stylebook be 
made by someone who is not all wrapped 
up in old-time rules. Let him work from 
his own and the shop’s experience. Let 
him answer, systematically and in order, 
the questions that are asked day after 
day in the shop. Let him work with a 
clear, fresh mind, laying a new trail in- 
stead of following an ancient one. Let 
him strike out boldly, without fear of 
criticism when the work is finished. And 
then let it be reviewed by someone who 
knows the old rules and the old ways but 
is fresh-minded enough to be adaptable 
to new ventures. By such a process any 
printshop may find it possible to secure 
a real stylesheet all its very own. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”’—The Bills Have It! 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Competent Filing System Is the Only 


Solution for the Problem of Cuts 


By ARTHUR E. FOERSTER 


HE PROBLEM of cut storage has 
[aes been an aggravating one. 

Mr. Schaphorst’s experience with 
this probiem (see January issue, page 
52), as a printing buyer, is not a new 
one. But unless he is one of the few who 
use a modern system of cut storage, Mr. 
Schaphorst’s problem is only partially 
cleared up, when he orders his printers 
to return all cuts to him. 

Many buyers do with their cuts just 
what the printers do—wrap them up in 
bundles and pile them in some dark cor- 
ner to gather dust. Or else they may be 
stored away in drawers without regard 
to possible connection with one another. 
When these plates are again needed, a 
long, tedious search is begun. 


telephone, and in a very few minutes he 
is told just where the cut may be found. 
The system, a simple one, is worked in 
the following manner: 

The trade plant uses all-metal, dust- 
proof cut-storage cabinets. Each tray in 
the cabinet is numbered. A certain num- 
ber of cut trays are assigned to a client, 
depending upon the number of engrav- 
ings this client normally keeps on hand. 
If the client has several accounts, the 
cut trays assigned to him are subdivided, 
thereby keeping together all of the cuts 
for each account. 

Whenever a form is killed the name of 
the client is written on the cut, a proof 
of it is pulled, and the cut is stored in its 


proper place. The proof is then marked 
with the identifying letter of the cut 
cabinet, and the number of the cut tray. 
Then it is tipped into a large loose-leaf 
book all the pages of which are lettered 
in alphabetical order. 

If, however, the customer wants his 
cut returned to him, a proof of the cut 
is pulled and then stamped with a rub- 
ber stamp. After being signed by the re- 
ceiver of the cut, this proof is filed away 
in alphabetical order. 

When a customer calls about a cut, 
this plant takes it for granted that it has 
the cut. The person assigned to the task 
of hunting the cut immediately gets out 
the loose-leaf book and turns first to the 
pages listed under the cli- 





After all bundles and draw- 
ers have been searched (usu- 
ally haphazardly), the very 
cuts sought for oftentimes 
fail to make an appearance. 
The printer is called up and 
told, in no uncertain terms, 
that he didn’t send back the 
cuts for such-and-such an 
order. The printer is almost 
sure that he did; but he be- 
gins the search all over again 
—in his own plant. 

Inthe meantime the buyer 
turns back to his own pile of 
cuts, searches a little more 
diligently this time and the 
lost is found. A hurry-up 
telephone call—sometimes 
an apology—and the matter 
is soon forgotten. 

The only answer to this 
problem is a system such as 
is in use, for one place, in 
one of the finest trade plants 
in the Middle West. When- 
ever any advertiser, or any 
printer, cannot locate a cut 














@ Roll up your sleeves. Take a 
four-square position. Chin forward. Eyes alert. Weight nicely 
balanced. Muscles ready to obey the brain. In the fight with 
competition. @ Your job is to hold your present business and 
to develop new business. Your job is a fighting job. A job of 
brain and wit. A job of brawn and leg work. @ Your job can be 
a successtul job—crowned with the reward of service and hon- 
est effort. All that and more is ahead of you in 1932 if you will 
but take it. That is your job, so roll up your sleeves and go to it! 


ent’s name. After a glance 
through the pages he knows | 
just where this cut may be — 
found. If no proof is found 
in the book, the returned-cut 
file is then brought into use. 
The chances are around a 
thousand to one that a proof 
will be found showing the 
date the cut was returned 
and who received it. 

If a cut which has been 
stored away is later returned 
to the customer, the proof is 
taken out of the book and 
stamped for returning of the 
cuts. When rubber cement is 
used these proofs are easily 
removed from the page. 

Of course such a system 
(like every system involving 
the human element) is not 
infallible. But if one person 
(usually an apprentice who 
can be depended upon) is as- 
signed the task of maintain- 
ing the cut storage, then the 
chances of a cut going astray 








which he once turned over 
to this plant, he has but to 
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Inspirational inside-cover page from The Accelerator, lively and aggressive house 
publication of an insurance organization. Copy and illustration tie in effectively 





are slim indeed. The appren- 
tice needs but a few minutes 
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each day to keep the cuts in order, and 
this is much better and cheaper than los- 
ing several hours and a lot of patience 
hunting for a missing engraving. 

Any buyer of printing would rather be 
one printer’s good customer than deal 
with printers all over the city, leaving 
an order here and an order there. Some 
buyers, however, prefer or are forced to 
give their printing to the lowest bidder. 

If the buyer is fortunate in being per- 
mitted to patronize one or two good 
printers, then he would be better off to 
let the printer keep his engravings for 
him. This would save the buyer a lot of 
valuable storage space and time. If he is 
a printer’s good customer, that printer 


would be glad to instal such a system as 
I have described above, for it is not 
costly and it will pay for itself in a very 
short time. (Another of these inexpen- 
sive systems is described in the Russell 
article on page 81 of the March issue.) 

If, however, the buyer is afflicted with 
an employer who makes him accept the 
bid of every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
is a little lower in price, he had better 
send a little note with his order, request- 
ing the return of all cuts as soon as pos- 
sible. And he had better make sure he 
gets them! It will then be up to him to 
instal the system. The idea will work for 
the buyer of printing quite as satisfac- 
torily as it will for the printer. 





Further Reaction on Whether Cuts 
Should Be Filed or Returned 


HE ARTICLE on “Buyers Want Their 

Cuts Returned After the Order Is 
Delivered,” appearing in the January 
issue, brought a number of prompt reac- 
tions from printers throughout the coun- 
try. Although space limitations prevent 
the reproduction of these comments in 
the size of type ordinarily used for our 


text, it seems considerably more prac- 


tical to present them in a smaller face 
of type than to omit any of the ideas 
contained in the letters. Even in small 
type there is not sufficient space to print 
all of the communications sent in on this 
subject, but here are three of the most 
interesting so far received: 

There are a lot of inconsistent situations in 
trying to return cuts with every order for 
printing. It is so frequently the case that re- 
orders will take place within a reasonable time, 
and the customer is nearly always ready to 
have his cuts remain in a form to be reprinted. 
And then there is the situation, though fre- 
quently arising from the rush-delivery idea, 
that sometimes an order is ready for delivery 
before the form has been unlocked. 

While we try to understand, when we take 
an order involving cuts, whether or not the 
customer wants the cuts returned with the or- 
der, at the same time we find that in a great 
majority of cases the customer much prefers to 
have the printer take care of them than he 
himself will. It is our experience that the cus- 
tomer much prefers to have us hold the cuts at 
his orders and subject to his call. We have even 
had customers become displeased because we 
sent their cuts back with their order, and they 
have indicated to us that it appeared that we 
did not want to be bothered with their cuts. 

Fortunately we have a very good system for 
keeping track of cuts—one that we have been 
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using for some ten or twelve years. We have 
not found anything that quite equals it in the 
matter of keeping track of our cuts, particu- 
larly those held for a customer. 

We never have had the trouble of a customer 
not being able to get his cut if it is in our plant, 
and, if he wants cuts to send to some other 
printer, it is for him to say so and feel free to 
exercise his pleasure. If we are not rendering 
the service and giving him the satisfaction that 
he is entitled to receive we cannot blame him 
for taking his orders and his cuts to some other 
printer, when he wants something again. 

Then there are situations arising such as 
make it impossible for the customer to give all 
of his printing to any one person or concern. 
Hence the frequency of the changes from one 
printer to another of cuts belonging to a cus- 
tomer. We make our service to the customer, 
in caring for his cuts accurately and carefully, 
a part of the service that helps tie a customer 
to us and make him want us to handle his 
printing as much as possible. 

Of course not all customers can be handled 
in the same way in the matter of cuts, just as 
they cannot all be handled in the same manner 
as regards the style of their printing, the kind 
of paper they use, the type they require for 
their display matter, etc. In fact it is pretty 
generally determined that, since printing is a 
“made to order” product, every customer is 
likewise a “made to order” individual, and the 
service must be made to fit into his require- 
ments just so far as is humanly possible. We 
think that if the matter of cuts is properly 
handled it will make the printer’s good cus- 
tomers better ones.—Marvin D. Evans, presi- 
dent, Marvin D. Evans Company, Fort Worth. 


I believe that the holding of electrotypes and 
originals by the printer is a distinct service to 
the printing consumer if the printer has the 
proper facilities for storing. By proper facilities 
I mean the carrying of a very definite card- 
index system and having the proper storage 
space available. Aside from the service ren- 


dered by the printer in so filing and preserving 
originals, it must be remembered that a service 
of this kind cannot be performed without some 
expense in handling and clerical work. Very 
few buyers of printing have the space or the 
inclination to store old plates after printing. 

Your correspondent in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for January states that “keeping cuts is a vex- 
ing, time-consuming, and inefficient practice.” 
Up to a certain point I agree thoroughly, but 
not including this last statement. In place of 
“inefficient” I would substitute “costly.” Ineffi- 
ciency may be easily overcome by the printer 
with a desire to render his customer a distinct 
service, but the cost of the service will remain, 
though greatly diminished by an efficient sys- 
tem. And again, taking your correspondent’s 
statement at full value, are there many print- 
ing buyers who wish to take over a job which 
carries the disagreeable features mentioned ? 

There are, of course, certain limits which I 
believe should be observed by both the printer 
and the printing buyer. All cuts in storage 
should carry the date of their last use, and, in 
the case of the printer carrying customer’s cuts, 
electros should be culled out and returned to 
the customer when more than three years have 
passed since their last use. Originals may be 
held for five years, when they will ordinarily 
have become useless as originals on account of 
inevitable changes in business. 

My conclusion is: Keeping cuts should be an 
orderly and recognized function of the printer 
as a genuine service to his customer. They 
should be kept so as to be readily available 
when needed by the customer, and I feel that 
in the majority of cases the customer will ap- 
preciate the service—A. B. ToLanp, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. 


In my opinion Mr. Schaphorst will find 
plenty of printers to take exception to his ar- 
ticle in the January INLAND Printer. It may 
sound logical, but we believe he is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule of buyers of printing 
in his list of “wants.” 

Unless the customer is extremely small, or 
unless he has a well defined filing system for 
his cuts, he will be just as bad off with the cuts 
or engravings in his possession as he is with 
some of the worst examples of printers Mr. 
Schaphorst pointed out—only more so. 

The modern printer’s plant does not contain 
“mountains of bundles covered with dirt and 
dust.” He is just as methodical with his cus- 
tomer’s engravings as he is with his own labor- 
saving furniture, leads, slugs, and type—there 
is a place for everything and everything in its 
place ready to hand when wanted. 

Sensible persons would not be likely to give 
out the information that some printers pur- 
posely hold cuts with the idea that holding 
them will result in future use of one or more 
of the same engravings. And, furthermore, no 
progressive and successful printer attempts to 
“bully” his customers. He has spent too much 
brains, brawn, and time to obtain his clients 
and will bend over backwards to keep them— 
and that’s what he should do. 

My suggestion would be for Mr. Schaphorst 
to align himself with a concern that is respon- 
sible even to taking care of his cuts—and if he 
wants evidence that the cuts are in his printer’s 
possession all he needs is a proof of the cut 
with the signature of the house attached. No 
chance for an argument there, is there?— 
Cartes J. Rosen, vice-president, The Roy- 
crofters, East Aurora, New York. 
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month’s issue, we accompanied alumi- 

num and copper inks across the draw- 
ing boards of the artist and the layout 
man to the very door of the pressroom. 
Now it is time to talk to the printer him- 
self, and study the interesting changes 
in printing technique which have been 
brought about by the introduction of 
these metallic inks. 

We have already mentioned the dif- 
ference in composition between alumi- 
num ink, for instance, and ordinary inks. 
It is important for the printer to keep 
this distinction in mind at all times. For 
instance, in the mixing of aluminum ink 
it is essential that the powder be care- 
fully stirred into the vehicle. If the pow- 
der is ground in the manner of ordinary 
ink bases, the flakes are crumpled and 
consequently lose their leafing qualities 
and much of their brilliance. 

It is a subject of debate among print- 
ers of experience as to whether it is bet- 
ter to buy some of the good ready-mixed 
aluminum inks now offered by manufac- 
turers, or mix the ink in the printshop. 
It is not our purpose to enter into this 
discussion beyond offering the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the methods. 

When the ink is to be mixed in the 
printer’s plant the aluminum powder 
should be thoroughly incorporated into 
the vehicle, not by grinding but by mix- 
ing, either by hand or with the help of a 
mechanical mixing device. One efficient 
machine along these lines resembles in 
operation an egg beater, having a set of 
paddles operating counter to each other. 
The ink should be worked only enough 
to incorporate the powder thoroughly 
with the vehicle. All excessive working 
should be avoided, as it causes the ink to 
lose brilliance. With a little practice the 
printer will find his task of mixing the 
aluminum bronze powder with the ve- 
hicle comparatively simple. If it is de- 
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Recent Thought on Metallic Inks 
as Used in the Modern Plant 


By A. W. BARRETT 





In past issues we have printed 
considerable good information 
on metallic inks. However, this 
series of articles by Mr. Barrett, 
the well known vice-president 
of the Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Company, has the special 
merit of portraying a complete 
picture of this recent develop- 
ment, to say nothing of the prac- 
tical ideas which every reader 
will undoubtedly obtain as he 
reads these important articles 











sirable to purchase ready-mixed ink it is 
recommended that samples of the paper 
stock to be used be sent to the ink manu- 
facturer, with other needed facts. 

It should also be generally understood 
that any given mixture of aluminum ink 
will not serve equally well on various 
grades of paper. By sending the samples 
and proper information to the ink manu- 
facturer, the ink best suited for the pur- 
pose named will be furnished. There can 
be little question that this is the proper 
method to pursue where the shop has 
had little experience in aluminum-ink 
printing. The ink manufacturer of re- 
pute has no doubt furnished ink to other 
printers for use on the same or similar 
papers, and if he has not made such an 
ink he will undoubtedly make the nec- 
essary experimentation at his expense, 
which will be fully justified in the expe- 
rience he will obtain. Ink manufacturers 
of experience in the mixing of aluminum 
inks will guarantee the inks against loss 
of luster for a certain period, and only 
enough ink should be ordered at one 
time for the order in hand. Even then, 
should the run be long it is wise to order 
only enough for a few days’ run. 








Many questions have arisen as to the 
proper vehicle for use with aluminum 
ink. As an aluminum-ink film must be 
smooth, brilliant, and rubproof, and as 
these qualities are dependent upon the 
leafing power of the powder, it is essen- 
tial to choose a vehicle that allows a 
maximum of leafing. Lithographic var- 
nishes are now available that will prove 
satisfactory in most cases, but composi- 
tion of the varnish is largely determined 
by the requirements of the particular 
piece of work. Your ink manufacturer is 
undoubtedly the best qualified to judge 
what varnish will work best. It should 
not be forgotten that when aluminum 
ink is mixed and allowed to stand over 
a period of time it loses leafing power 
and darkens. In all cases where the ink 
is mixed in the printer’s shop only one 
day’s supply should be mixed at a time. 

As comparatively few printers have 
chemists in their employ, the correct 
mixing of aluminum ink becomes largely 
a matter of experience. In general, the 
amount of powder to be added to the ve- 
hicle will amount to approximately 32 to 
40 per cent of the ink, by weight. This 
proportion, however, will vary consider- 
ably according to the particular type of 
press on which the ink is to be used and 
the grade of paper upon which it is to be 
printed. As in the case where the ready- 
mixed inks are to be used, it is again ad- 
visable for the printer to submit samples 
of the paper stock to the ink manufac- 
turer, with all available information. 

The consistency of the vehicle is an- 
other important factor. The thinner the 
varnish, the more powder it will carry. 
More powder can be used where the 
work is to be printed on a platen press, 
and in this case it is easier to secure a 
bright metallic impression than when 
the work requires a cylinder press. How- 
ever, it should be remembered in all 
cases that brilliancy is not obtained by 
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overloading the ink with powder, but 
rather is the result of the free leafing 
action of a minimum amount (32 to 40 
per cent) of pigment in the vehicle. 

The most common difficulty confront- 
ing the printer in applying aluminum 
ink in modern flat-bed, semi-rotary, and 
high-speed rotary presses is the exces- 
sive building-up of the ink film on trans- 
fer rolls and the filling-up of impression 
plates. The operation of a flat-bed press 
is different in many respects from that of 
a high-speed rotary press. With other 
pigmented inks used on a flat-bed press, 
the more mixing and rolling it gets be- 
tween press fountain and form the bet- 
ter is the distribution and the smoother 
the film. However, with aluminum ink 
experience has shown that a minimum 
of working between fountain and form 
results in a smoother film. Working the 
ink beyond the point of thorough incor- 
poration of the powder with the vehicle 
will cause the flakes to lose their leafing 
power and so become worthless from the 
point of view of the printer. 

As a matter of fact, it has been found 
that the number of the rolls may be re- 
duced, leaving only enough to transfer 
the ink from the fountain to the printing 
plates. By the use of a minimum number 
of rolls the printer will find that he can 
run his presses for several hours before 
he will find it necessary to stop them for 
washup purposes. 

Excessive pressure upon the transfer 
rolls should be avoided, as this causes 
the powder and vehicle to separate and 
squeeze out to the edge of the impression 
plates. Aluminum ink is metallic in char- 
acter, and cannot be forced into paper 
like ordinary oil inks. The tendency of 
the aluminum to pile up and accumulate 
on the rollers, the ink-distribution plate, 
and the etched portions of the printing 
plates themselves is experienced even 
when only a normal amount of ink is 
carried. This necessitates the stopping 
of the press and the cleaning of the 
plates and rollers. If this washing is neg- 
lected for too long a period the accumu- 
lated ink causes a certain “squeeze”’ or 
spreading over the edges of the printed 
plates which produces an irregular ap- 
pearance and interferes with the register 
where the metallic plates contact other 
color lines or areas. 

If neglected, aluminum ink dries ex- 
tremely hard, and some high-powered 
chemical may be necessary to clean the 
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covered parts. However, if the ink is not 
allowed to accumulate to any consider- 
able degree the washing may be accom- 
plished very readily with gasoline or 
“spirits” such as are manufactured by 
many oil companies. 

Aluminum ink dries more slowly than 
the ordinary inks, due to the fact that 
aluminum ink must dry naturally, prin- 
cipally by surface oxidation. In some 
cases the manufacturer has incorporated 
a drier in the vehicle, and it is important 
that the printer be sure about this, for, 
when no drier has been added, a small 
amount in the mix will help bind the 
metallic powder and the vehicle together 
during the drying process. The amount 
of drier can be determined only by ex- 
periment, as it will be affected by the 
humidity and by other atmospheric con- 
ditions which prevail in the respective 
printer’s plant. 

No definite amount of drier can be 
given to cover any definite instance. The 
use of drier is only to prevent the var- 
nish from going into the paper and leav- 
ing the powder loose on the surface, and, 
beyond this, the drying cannot be forced 
by the addition of larger quantities of 
drier. It has been proved that too much 
drier increases the rapidity of drying 
upon the rollers and printing plates and 
results in annoying accumulations of ex- 
cess ink, requiring many washups. The 
ideal drying process is one that depos- 
its a clean, hard metallic film upon the 
surface of the paper. Such a deposit is 
so firmly knit—one particle to another 
—that it will not rub off under reason- 
able pressure. 

Porous paper stock brings additional 
problems to the user of aluminum ink 
the same as in the case of certain other 
inks. With papers having a machine fin- 
ish it is generally desirable, for the best 
results, to print first with size. Regular 
gold size is used for this purpose. 

On colored paper the size coat is more 
effective if it contains some white pig- 
ment. A mixture of one part of white ink 
to two parts of size has been found to 
work real well. Sometimes a very small 
amount of aluminum powder can be 
added to the size coat. However, if too 
much powder is added the ink is likely 
to offset against the sheets piled on it. 
When the size coat has set until it be- 
comes tacky the top impression of alu- 
minum ink can be applied. The white 
pigment in the size gives a smooth, flat 








surface for the aluminum ink. It also 
helps in a measure to conceal the colored 
surface which is beneath. 

The use of one of the colors as a size 
coat has already been noted. This effects 
considerable economy and should be 
employed whenever possible. 

One of the most difficult of paper 
stocks to print on with aluminum ink is 
antique finish. On this it may be neces- 
sary to use two size coats. The first im- 
pression may contain just a little white 
pigment, and should be allowed twenty- 
four hours in which to dry before apply- 
ing the second coat. The second coat of 
size can be applied without pigment, 
and, after setting for two or three hours 
to become tacky, the top impression of 
aluminum can be printed. Particular 
care to prevent offset must be exercised 
if a second hit of aluminum is used to 
secure more brilliance or better coverage. 

When a bond paper is to be printed 
with aluminum ink, it is advisable to use 
a preliminary coat of size under all con- 
ditions, and a second hit of aluminum 
will greatly improve the appearance of 
the finished piece of printing. 

As on all good printing orders there 
should be close codperation between the 
press foreman and the artist. Particular 
care should be exercised by both parties 
where metallic-ink plates are to be used. 
The printer ought to realize that over- 
printing metallic ink with halftone illus- 
trations tends to deaden the metallic 
luster. Ordinarily the illustration will 
show more snap and life if a coarser 
screen is used. Screens of from 110 to 
120 lines work very well for overprint- 
ing metallic ink, but even then it is some- 
times advisable to cut out the screen 
from the highlighted portions of the 
halftones in order to give the aluminum 
ink a maximum of brilliance. 

The printers who have had considera- 
ble experience with aluminum and other 
metallic inks report that with ordinary 
care any printer can turn out very satis- 
factory work with this type of ink. If the 
printer sees that the powder and vehicle 
are properly mixed in his shop, or, if 
ready mixed, have been purchased under 
conditions already noted; if he uses the 
correct size coat when such a coat is nec- 
essary, watches that the drying is not 
forced, and above all keeps excess ink 
from piling up on the presses and plates, 
the result will be most gratifying to the 
printer as well as to the customer. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled or folded, 
and should be very plainly indicated “For Criticism.” Answers cannot be made by mail 


By J. L.FRAZIER 

















PrintTinG Laporatory, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings.—Your 1932 calendar is at- 
tractive, and we cannot find fault with it in 
any respect whatever. 

Cuar.es R. WILHELM, of Milwaukee—We 
appreciate the specimens of your interesting 
crayon drawings reproduced by offset lithog- 
raphy ; they look like the real thing. 

Horace Carr, Cleveland.—Your handling of 
the poem “A Valentine” as a keepsake folder is 
wonderful, the floral border in delicate colors 
being particularly attractive. We appreciate it. 

TyPoGRAPHIC DESIGNERS, INCORPORATED, of 
New York City.—All the specimens you sub- 
mit, including the proofs of newspaper and 
magazine advertisements set by you, are of the 
first water, and we appreciate the opportunity 
given us to examine them. 

R. Epmunp Rios, Los Angeles.—Your busi- 
ness card is strikingly fresh and very impres- 
sive, also modern in every respect. Of the two 
printings we prefer the one with the cut in 
green and the rules in orange to the other 
where those colors are reversed. In both the 
type matter is printed in the black. 

Cav. NICOLA DE ARCANGELIS, Pescara, Italy. 
—It’s a real pleasure to examine the several 
striking and attractive specimens of your fine 
craftsmanship. We only regret that the colors 
used and other conditions make satisfactory 
reproduction of one or two impossible, as we 
know our readers would enjoy them too. Suf- 
fice to say we cannot suggest improvement. 
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Striking folder title page developed from a photo- 
graph for the Indianapolis Power and Light Com- 
pany. On the original silver appears at the top above 
what seems to be the horizon, and in rectangular 
masses is used effectively on the center pages 


Kiowa PRINTING AND OFFICE SupPLY Com- 
pany, Hobart, Oklahoma.—‘“All Is Not Gold 
That Glitters” is true enough, but the glitter of 
the dazzling gold stock is just too much for the 
type matter printed on it, and we therefore 
doubt whether one in a dozen of those who re- 
ceived the blotter bothered to read it. The ty- 
pography is not at all bad, but is quite dull 
and therefore unimpressive. 

Jackson & O’SULLIvAN, Brisbane, Australia. 
—The greeting folder for R. S. Maynard is 
very attractive, the illustration imitating an 
etching tipped on the second page being the 
outstanding feature. While not to be classified 
as illegible, the type in which the greeting it- 
self is set is not particularly clear, and also is 
not as suitable for use with the etching, we be- 
lieve, as some standard old-style face like, say, 
Garamond or some similar style. 

O. L. Martant, Bronx, New York.—The fac- 
simile layout for an advertisement of the North 
River Savings Bank, where light rules are used 








Two interesting folder title pages produced by the 
advertising-service department of The DuBois Press, 
of Rochester, New York, for The Kingsport Press, 
book printers, of Kingsport, Tennessee. The one on 
the left is a representative modern design, whereas 
the one at the right in design characteristics is quite 
suggestive of work done in scriptoriums before the 
days of movable type, and it is not only equally rep- 
resentative but has its points of effectiveness, too 


to suggest the smaller type as drawn lines func- 
tion in the sketched layout, is a novelty that 
will create interest. The design is striking and 
in type throughout would make an impressive 
display. Modern features which become objec- 
tionable when they are carried too far are sen- 
sibly applied with reserve. 

SHEFFIELD-FISHER COMPANY, of Rochester, 
New York.—Specimens submitted by you are 
excellent in all respects. While the title of the 
folder “Castle Cast in Bronze” is the most 
original and impressive, other items, and par- 
ticularly the folder “Warren’s Cumberland 
Gloss,” as featured by a striking four-color- 
process illustration, are of the highest order of 
excellence. One, “A Great American Lives 
Again,” while without objectionable faults, is 
too conventional and static for this day and 
age. It just doesn’t make itself felt. 

Cartes G. MAtton, Pittsburgh.—One sel- 
dom finds hotel menus set in as good type as 
Bodoni, which you employed for the excellent 
large card of the Hotel William Penn. With an 
attractive illustration panel across the top 
printed in colors and showing a view of Mount 
Vernon with an inset oval portrait panel of 
George Washington, the whole has a very 
pleasing appearance. In fact the only adverse 
criticism which might be leveled at the work 
is crowding of lines. The type could hardly be 
smaller or the card larger, so we presume that 
the close spacing so noticeable on this piece 
must be taken as a matter of course. 
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Porte rings the bell again with this cover of his snappy and interesting 
publication. Originally in three printings, orange was used where green 
is here, and there was silver, as is represented above by the Ben Day 





Cover from publication of the Franklin Printing Company, Philadel- 
phia, the text of which, by Jerome B. Gray, is sparkling and encourag- 
ing like the page above. Brilliant yellow stock was used inside and out 
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Howarp Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio.—Your portfolio “Clear, Spar- 
kling Water’ is something to be proud 
of. The design on the front of the 
folder, featured by an illustration exe- 
cuted in the technique of dry-point 
etching, printed in beautiful colors, 
is very charming. Specimens of letter- 
heads and other stationery forms con- 
tained in the folder offer a variety of 
styles and ideas which should prove 
both helpful and inspiring to printers 
fortunate enough to be on your mail- 
ing list. The help such an item will 
undoubtedly afford to printers should 
make them favor Howard bond. 

OtmstED-Hewitt, INCORPORATED, 
of Minneapolis—You may feel very 
proud of the brochure “Nevens, a Per- 
sonality ; a Service ; an Institution,” as 
may the customer. The cover is strik- 
ingly modern although in good taste, 
and we commend you for the spirit 
which impelled you to seek to avoid 
the commonplace in color combina- 
tions and the ability to select one that’ 
is not only different but pleasing and 
impressive too. The pages of text are 
genuinely modern 1932 models—im- 
pressive through informal layout with- 
out complexity and colorful though in 
one color and without making use of 
anything which in the least particular 
smacks of the bizarre. 

Leon Row tettTE, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
—The window card you submit is 
very, very poor—first because of the 
use of five different type faces be- 
tween which, except in one instance, 
there are no elements of relationship, 
the styles being block, Parsons, Par- 
sons Bold, Century Bold, and an old 
roman the name of which we do not 
recall, although we set it twenty-five 
years ago. At the outset the possibility 
of a good result was eliminated en- 
tirely, and then the compositor went 
on and made it worse through crowd- 
ing and printing in black strips of the 
six-point rule partially alongside the 
border of twelve-point rule printed in 
red. The whole is spotty and complex, 
the most difficult item to keep one’s 
attention on that we have had to ex- 
amine in a long time. 

MiptetTon Printrnc Company, of 
Waxahachie, Texas——You have done 
an excellent piece of work on the bro- 
chure “Camp Tahkodah” in most re- 
spects. The cover is characterful and 
impressive, and the colors very pleas- 
ing indeed. Totem poles in colors make 
excellent marginal illustrations and 
enliven the pages of text on which 
they appear. In fact the only feature 
about the book that we particularly 
object to is the use of Goudy Hand- 
tooled for the headings. Considering 
the rustic character of the cover and 
the technique of the totem poles, and 
also the fact that the booklet relates 
to an outdoor camp, this delicate, re- 
fined face is hardly the thing, and, 
considering the qualities enumerated 
above, the size used is too small. 

Tue Cart K. SmitH Press, of Des 
Moines, Iowa.—Your broadside “Ty- 
pography” is impressively displayed 





and attractive. The characterful illus- 
trations and lettering harmonize nicely 
with the type used, namely, Caslon 
Bold, but you err in the footnote 
where you credit the type as having 
been designed by William Caslon in 
1724. He did not design or cut any 
bold-face, but only the original light- 
face. The bold in fact is a fairly recent 
style. We consider the headpiece illus- 
tration, cut from linoleum blocks in 
your own shop and printed in five 
colors, the feature of the item, though 
the general arrangement and display 
as well as the combination of colors 
are on a par with it in excellence. 
AvuGUSTINE Company, Grand Island, 
Nebraska.—Your work is highly com- 
mendable. While we consider the lines 
of the lower group too crowded and 
think that the triangular ornaments 
between the two serve no worth-while 
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EEP Casting for Sales is 
the reigning slogan for 
February when Pisces, the 

fishes, exercise astral sway over all 
waterways and channels of distri- 
bution. Farsighted business men 
begin to feel the lure of big days 
coming. They go over their bait 
boxes carefully, put their leaders 
into shape for the season, .and 
play out a line of sales literature. 
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Without bold type this blotter is impres- 
sive, thanks to arrangement and spacing 


purpose, the cover of the folder “A 
Layout Idea for You” is striking and 
otherwise excellent. Except for the 
lettering of the title on the folder 
“Natural Gas Heat,” the use of an 
abortive cubist type face on the greet- 
ing folder of the High Priest of the 
Royal Arch Masons with the keystone 
die-cut panel, and the lettering of the 
November blotter, we see nothing to 
find fault with on any of the work, 
which is featured most of all by im- 
pressiveness and striking use of color. 
One cannot disregard such publicity. 
ReEcorD Print SHop, of Lansford, 
Pennsylvania.—Y our circular “Shang- 
kai” is a decidedly novel and atten- 
tion-arresting folder, though the type 
utilized, Cheltenham Bold for display 
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and Century Bold for text, is not a 
harmonious combination. The lines 
of the text, furthermore, are too 
closely spaced. Yet so impressive is 
the display, so striking the illustra- 
tions and the oriental color combi- 
nation, black and red on yellow, we 
must concede that it gets over. Your 
letterhead and envelope are effective 
in arrangement, but the cubist type 
face featuring them is so ugly and 
illegible that the good feature noted 
scarcely scores. However, we con- 
sider your business card with the 
half-inch red band along the left- 
hand side very good indeed, though 
we feel that the second and third 
lines could very well be a size larger 
to good advantage. 

Ronatps Company, Limitep, of 
Montreal, Canada.—We can hardly 
imagine a more difficult book to han- 
dle than a catalog of jewelry like 


Another fine cover from the publication 
of the Gage Printing Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, which Walter H. says 
is one of the company’s most valued 
forms of sales and good-will building. 
Without stating just how oid is Gage 
Readings, Mr. Gage also writes, “‘ We be- 
lieve this is one of the oldest printers’ 
house publications in existence, particu- 
larly because we have never missed an 
issue since it was started, nor have we 
ever consolidated any two or more or 
deviated from our regular monthly mail- 
ing schedule.” Sound sense, that! 


“Birk’s Yearbook” for 1932. The 
grouping of illustrations is a prob- 
lem to tax the layout abilities of any 
concern, yet you came through with 
flying colors. And, while we are one 
who frowns upon beginning proper 
names or important words in display 
with lower-case letters, we consider 
the ccver design is very impressive, 
although we raise the point that it 
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would be no less so if “Birk’s” were 
begun with a capital. The title page 
is of interesting design, too. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to see and examine 
these yearbooks of Birk’s in which 
you take so much pride, but we in- 
variably feel relieved over the fact 
that no such difficult problems are 
ever put up to us. 

Gate & PoLpEN, LimiteEp, of Lon- 
don, England.—Although your bro- 
chure “Imprimatur” is dignified, and 
the copperplate-engraved cover and 
beautifully printed illustrations, in 
the letterpress and photogravure, ex- 
press quality, the layout and typog- 
raphy are quite too commonplace in 
comparison—indeed, they are old- 
fashioned. Due to pleasing and am- 
ple margins the pages of text where 
no heads appear are attractive and 
agreeable to the sight; but the heads 
lack zest and character, seem odd as 
printed in the blue (the page effect 
would be better if the large initials 
only were in the blue and the heads 
in black) , and the words in the head- 
lines are spaced altogether too far 
apart. Presswork is the saving grace 
of the book; indeed, its equal is in- 
frequently seen, and the engraver as 
well as pressman deserves praise for 
the happy result in this respect. 

BEN WILEY, Springfield, Illinois — 
Layout on the colorful and impres- 
sive yet dignified Tobin letterhead is 
excellent, and, though the type sizes 
are large for a jeweler, the fact that 
the face is light and the type printed 
in a delicate blue compensates. We 
like the placing of your ornament 
with the initial “T” inside, but you 
erred, in our opinion, by using an 
Old English letter here when the de- 
sign otherwise is in sans serif. One 
other small mistake is the spacing 
between lines, which is entirely too 
close. The White design would be 
better if the vertical band, made up 
of rule to suggest, we presume, a 
building (the contour, by the way, 
suggests one of the type that Chic 
Sales specialized in!) , were extended 
somewhat lower, because the straight 
line formed by the bottom line of 
type and the base of this “building” 
gives a suggestion of stiffness. Both 
have a modern effect, yet are struc- 
turally extremely simple. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN HiGH SCHOOL, 
Brooklyn, New York.—Except for 
the fact that the title in incomplete 
letters is practically illegible we like 
the modern design of “Cargoes” very 
much, for the layout is quite striking 
and the colors unusual, characterful, 
and pleasing. Text pages are also 
characterful in layout, though the 
rulebands and footbands crowd the 
adjacent type a bit too closely. We 
cannot “see” the idea of setting three 
or four of the first letters of the 
word in large capitals, to the width 
of the ornaments just above, at the 
start of each article, in lieu of the 
conventional initials, thus: A FAN- 
tasy; especially because, while the 
larger letters in capitals balance up 








Chief interest in this cover of the bulletin of the Sacramento Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen centers, of course, about the Lincoln head, which was 
routed from monotype rule by Tom Ault from a drawing by Harvey Scudder 
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In black and silver on red stock this cover from Grand Rapids registers high 
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with the ornament just above in each instance, 
the effect on the reader is confusing. Except for 
the spacing between headbands and footbands 
already referred to, the whiting-out of the 
pages is interesting and impressive; in other 
words, form is all it could be. 

Evans Printinc Company, Concord, New 
Hampshire.—If the decorative scrolls were a 
little less pronounced, and the lettering of the 
title in two lines just below the illustration, we 
are sure the cover of the brochure “A Riding 
Camp for Girls” would be better. With the 
title line so long the page is somewhat unbal- 
anced and the title not as clear and clean-cut 
as we believe it would be if rearranged as sug- 
gested. Illustrations printed in sepia double- 
tone ink on dull-coated stock are rich-looking 
but in many cases appear overinked, and the 
detail is lost, particularly in the solids. We do 
not care for the rule across the bottom of each 
page, especially with a short line at the left and 
one at the right below with a big gap of space 
between. The page effect would be better if the 
title were carried at the top of each page in 
larger size than here and if the page numbers 
were centered under the text. Top and bottom 
margins, particularly the top margin, are too 
wide in relation to those at the sides. 

JouHNSTON PRINTING AND ADVERTISING Com- 
PANY, Dallas.—The ability to do good work is 
decidedly more common than the combination 
of that with the knack of introducing distinc- 
tion through unusual treatment. That you pos- 
sess the twin attributes has been noted in this 
department before, and it isattested by the un- 
usually fine menu program “Printer-Lawyer- 
Scholar-Banker,” each leaf of which booklet is 
wider than the preceding one by approxi- 
mately one inch, and which, with the inside 
pages of rich parchment-like paper with the 
cover black printed with silver, creates an ef- 
fect of quality and distinction difficult to sur- 
pass. Finish is added by overprinting the front 
side of the back cover where it extends beyond 
the last leaf of text with silver ink. Similarly 
attractive and impressive, if hardly so unusual, 
is the program for the Terpsichorean Club, 
which is rich in appearance due to the use of 
purple suede-finish cover stock. Few match the 
quality of your work. 

ANUNDSEN PuBLISHING CoMPANy, Decorah, 
Iowa.—We do not care for either of the letter- 
heads, but like the one for the Posten Press 
better than the one for the Anundsen company, 
particularly because the type is more harmoni- 
ous and is brighter in appearance. Besides be- 
ing inharmonious the three styles of letters 
used in the latter are old-fashioned, and be- 
cause of design and size the matter is not easily 
legible. Furthermore the heading looks as 
though it might have been done in the nineties. 
Our main objection to the other concerns the 
six square ornaments used three above and 
three below the type group, and not so much 
because we consider such ornaments as being 
taboo, for they may be used with telling effect. 
It is largely because there are too many of 
them in this instance in relation to type mass, 
and they are spaced too closely. A single one 
above the type mass and one below and not 
too close would have been better, we think, es- 
pecially if the lines of type were rearranged to 
varying lengths and spaced farther apart. 

Ever W. Miter, Cincinnati—Your work 
evidences good honest effort in all respects, and 
there is very little to criticize despite the large 
number of specimens in the collection that you 
submitted. On the title page of the Edwards 
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Title page of a folder executed for the Camden Fire 

Insurance Association by Jerome B. Gray & Com- 

pany, advertising agency, of Philadelphia. On the 
original the reverse panel is in a pleasing green 


“Tn Memoriam” folder the ornament should be 
dropped somewhat, both in the interest of a 
pleasing variety in spacing between the two 
type groups and also in view of the excessive 
amount of white space below the title, which 
looks rather bad with so little space in the po- 
sition below the subtitle. The title page of the 
folder concerning the dedication of the “Win- 
dow of the Nativity” is faulty in three respects: 
the type is too large, the dominance of italics 
gives a rather monotonous effect, and spacing 
between lines is too close. Aside from these 
points there are no serious faults with your 











Plaque of Youngstown (Ohio) Arc Engraving 
Company, from the Photo-Engravers Bulletin 














part, although some of the plates with hand 
lettering, the panel on the front of the folder 
“The Nelson Weekly,” for instance, are com- 
monplace and old-fashioned, suggestive of the 
style of the old-time label designers. Die cut- 
ting adds materially to some of the work. 

“Como Nasce un Libro” (“How a Book Is 
Born”), by Raffaello Bertieri, editor of the 
Italian typographic monthly J] Risorgimento 
Grafico, and issued from the press of the au- 
thor at Milan, is in itself a most attractive 
specimen of printing and bookmaking. It cov- 
ers familiar ground in its discussion of all the 
interrelated processes that go into the making 
of a book, from the author’s manuscript to the 
final binding, but it does so in a most interest- 
ing way. One hundred and twenty-seven illus- 
trations, all most aptly chosen and instructive 
in themselves, help the author in telling his 
story and in the description of technical de- 
tails. The choice and arrangement of type suit- 
able to the subject matter are well illustrated, 
and also the use of decorative and illustrative 
material. Throughout, the author points out 
and warns against the many pitfalls that beset 
the way of him who would produce well made 
books. The whole work testifies to the author’s 
rich and abundant experience. 

James A. SHretps, Newark, New Jersey.— 
First of all we consider the type on the cover 
of the book “General Outline of Courses” en- 
tirely too small, in fact the cover as a whole 
too weak for a book of the size. Also, we feel 
that you should have sought for some more 
distinctive handling than just the conventional 
border, conventional centered type, and formal 
title-page style. If you will look at the title 
page you will get the effect of the printing 
thereon being too low, as it is; indeed, the top 
line and the two sections immediately follow- 
ing should be raised an inch and a half, and 
the line at the bottom should be raised half an 
inch. You should give the boys of the school a 
lesson or two in balance. A spot of ornament 
between the two groups two-thirds up in the 
space between would help too. This might be 
the seal design of the school as used on the 
cover. Front margins are too narrow and top 
margins too wide practically throughout, and 
there is far too much space under the running 
heads. On the other hand there is not enough 
space around the headings appearing in con- 
nection with the text. 

Horet Mavyerair, St. Louis——As hotel menus 
go those you submit rate rather high. Of course 
the large luncheon card is crowded except 
along the sides of the center panel, but the 
sheet is already as large as one would care to 
handle and the type as small as it ought to be, 
so there isn’t much to be done. A change of 
type to one where maximum size in relation to 
body exists and one not so bold as the Goudy 
would permit a smaller point size and more 
space between the lines. This is something you 
could consider to advantage. We do not admire 
the lettering of the line “Luncheon” at the top, 
which does not harmonize with the Goudy 
Bold of the text or the Litho Roman of the 
heads and which, besides, is very old-fashioned. 
Crude lettering is about the only fault with 
any of the specimens, that of the cover for the 
booklet “The Hotel Guest” being an instance. 
Though we would like plain letter initials the 
text pages of this piece are fair enough, though 
not outstanding or distinctive. A much better 
cover is the one on the red booklet “Hotel 
Mayfair,” which in contrast with the other is 
quite modern in appearance. 
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THE Two Map tes Press, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—While we feel that improvement could have 
been made in one or two respects, we neverthe- 
less consider the brochure “Down the Oise” a 
fine specimen of work. The title page is hurt 
through the fact that the lines are entirely too 


and more characterful, but it is not as impres- 
sive as the one with the name in Bookman 
italic, the layout of which is more interesting. 
While we do not like the wide border on the 
heading for which Bookman caps are used for 
the main display line, printing in brown mini- 





imagine a diploma handled more unsuitably or 
more unattractively than this one. No one do- 
ing such things would consider such a treat- 
ment of a monument made even today, when 
novelty in letters is perhaps considered more 
important than ever before, and the typogra- 
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Frontispiece and title page of handsome book by John Henry Nash issued to the Limited Editions Club, of San Francisco, at the end of December. These 
reproductions give only a hint of the charm of the original 9 by 13}4 pages, which, incidentally, are printed in black and light yellow on toned antique paper 


closely spaced, and also by letter-spacing the 
line of italic caps so widely. Second, the depth 
of the headpiece on the first page of text is too 
great in proportion to the page, particularly 
since it, with the two-line head just below, is 
almost exactly the same depth as the lines of 
text following. There is an equal and monoto- 
nous division lacking in variety and propor- 
tion. The setting of the text in the beautiful 
Garamond type face is excellent, but the pages 
are hurt by the ornaments introduced here and 
there to mark paragraph indentions; also, the 
lines appear to be closely spaced and are too 
nearly square, as in fact is the page of the book 
itself. And finally, strange though it may seem, 
because the reverse is generally the case, the 
margins are too wide, and the type size, we 
would also mention, is small in relation to the 
size of the paper page. 

Sipney O. SattieEt, Philadelphia—Three of 
the four letterheads for the Locust Street The- 
atre are very good, and two are highly com- 
mendable. Of the latter we can hardly decide 
which is first choice—the one in which the 
name is in Bookman italic or the one set in the 
Camelot face with a single band of border 
across the top broken at the right for a small 
“Pipes of Pan” ornament. The latter of course 
is more attractive and, due to the type, smarter 
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mizes the strength of it, and, though a bit old- 
fashioned, it is really as printed quite effective, 
and so it is ranked third. Our fourth choice is 
the second one using the Camelot letter, the 
one with two Pan ornaments and two border 
bands. The weakness of this is its old-fashioned 
layout, and also the underscoring of the two 
main lines. However, even the one we like least 
is better than most of the letterheads which 
pass over this desk, and you may feel quite 
proud of your efforts. Advise us, please, which 
of the designs the customer finally selected. 
FREDERICK Erick, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina—The diploma for the Richard J. 
Reynolds High School is very bad. Diplomas 
are not items of the moment and therefore 
suitable for treatment in ephemeral type faces 
like the Broadway used for display and the 
sans serif in which the “text” is set. They de- 
mand type faces which will forever be in good 
taste if not in particular vogue. Granting, be- 
sides, that they may have a decided publicity 
value, the latter face especially, there is lack- 
ing the suggestion of dignity and formality a 
diploma should reflect. Furthermore, the en- 
tire effect is ugly, particularly because of the 
use of the Broadway, and the name of the 
school is not nearly as impressive as we con- 
sider it should be. All in all we can scarcely 


phy of diplomas and such things should be 
treated somewhere in keeping. What has hap- 
pened to Broadway and other cubistic types in 
the past three years is just what happens to 
every type face in the design of which novelty 
is the prime consideration. Standard forms like 
Caslon, Garamond, etc., go on and on and on. 

Stovet Company, of Winnipeg, Manitoba.— 
The “Historical Outline of the House of Sto- 
vel” is a book of which you may feel proud. 
While in several details the work could be im- 
proved, nevertheless it is well and also attrac- 
tively bound and beautifully printed, and gives 
a fine impression of your facilities and also 
abilities. We consider the title page very weak 
and otherwise inadequate for the book. It lacks 
pleasing form, first because the two lines of the 
title are the same length and, second, because 
the second group is spaced about evenly be- 
tween the first and third, thereby creating a 
monotonous and an uninteresting effect. Fur- 
thermore the lines of all three groups are too 
nearly the same length and the contour is made 
bulky instead of graceful, and on top of that 
the lines are spaced entirely too closely. While 
as already suggested the halftones are beauti- 
fully printed the thought occurs, when looking 
over the pages, that while pleasing and most 
agreeable they appear somewhat flat. The idea 
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Cover and title page of striking modern brochure, 11 by 141% inches in size, prepared for the American Brake Materials Corporation, Detroit, by the advertising 
agency of Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Indianapolis, which credits Rhoades, Hice & Etter, the Typographic Service Company, and the Hollenbeck Company, 
Indianapolis concerns also, for engravings, typography, and printing respectively. On the original blue is the second color. Additional pages are shown at the right 


came to mind: Why not some finish lines—not 
the conventional fine finish line, but some spe- 
cial borders such as engravers can apply; even 
a thin black line such as you will find on most 
of the halftones in this issue of our magazine ? 
Such a finish would contribute a degree of life 
and color. Information contained in the book 
will not only be read with interest by business 
men in your section, but it cannot but make a 
most favorable impression for your concern, 
and after all that is the thing that counts. 
Dorsey PriIntING Company, Dallas.—You 
are doing excellent work and supplying adver- 
tisers of your section with a brand of printed 
publicity quite as fine as they could get any- 
where. Indeed, some of the pieces are decidedly 
distinctive as well as finely printed and impres- 
sive. We have, in fact, seldom seen a letterhead 
which struck us as favorably as the one for the 
American Beauty Cover Company. It is of un- 
usually interesting layout; genuinely modern, 
which means not bizarre, and colorful without 
appearing garish. It is tuned to the minute, not 
only because of that but because the second 
printing is silver. Even where, as on the folder 
of your own “Business Is Learning,” you have 
used cubist-style types, you have employed 
them as they should be and too seldom are, 
with restraint—a dash, as it were, like season- 
ing—and the result is good. This is a beauti- 
fully printed piece; in fact one of the features 
of your product is fine presswork. We will not 
continue mentioning items when it means re- 
peating, because there are contributors waiting 
whom we can help, but will say in concluding 
that the only item in the collection that we do 
not admire is the menu cover for the Hotel 
Southern, the lettering of which is old-fash- 
ioned for the most part—and we'll gamble the 
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plate was supplied by the customer. It cannot 
be reconciled with the other work, for which 
modern-style types and lettering are used and 
which are arranged much better too. Even the 
two publications stand out from the crowd. 
From no source during this generation have 
finer printed things emanated than from the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, the refer- 
ence being particularly to those de luxe vol- 
umes from the press of George W. Jones, of 
London, introducing and invariably glorifying 
some new and beautiful linotype face in the 
production of which he has had a hand. They 
come through at intervals all too infrequent, 
though the flavor lasts and one might say that 
in the aggregate they constitute one lasting 
thrill. Latest is “Robert Granjon: Sixteenth 
Century Type Founder and Printer,” in its ex- 
cellence and format matching the others of the 
series, all of which are being treasured here. 
Not only is this volume of impressive page size 
—8'% by 13% inches—perfectly set in one of 
the finest book faces brought out in years (a 
fact very generally recognized, by the way) 
but the presswork, direct from slugs on un- 
damped handmade Kelmscott paper, is re- 


markable. The binding of the book, permanent 
as well as beautiful, no more than matches the 
excellence of the inside, but in view of past 
performance that and in fact all heretofore set 
forth goes without saying. Something, how- 
ever, needs to be said about this: Few concerns 
in any line have exerted as profoundly helpful 
an influence as has the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company in the printing industry. Its adver- 
tising productions have exemplified the finest 
craftsmanship, thus educating and stimulating 
printerdom to greater achievement. Its untir- 
ing, intelligent effort has coincidentally over- 
come the viewpoint, so general and possibly 
not altogether unjustified at one time, that fine 
presswork was impossible from slugs. 

ALBERT Mertz, Eden Publishing Company, 
St. Louis—We admire very much indeed the 
business card of the Eden Publishing Company 
printed in black and silver on orange, and the 
letterhead on which the name line is printed in 
black over a silver band. These are modern and 
impressive, and well executed in every respect, 
even though the lines are spaced somewhat too 
closely on the former. The title page “Statis- 
tical Reports” is not at all in keeping—in fact, 
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There is purpose in the horseshoe-shaped line on this letterhead by Albert Mertz, St. Louis typographer 
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Brakeblok’s 
Sensational Progress 


in 1931 


Promises Greater Results in 1932 


Brakeblok herewith presents its advertising and merchandising plans for 1932, 
with all confidence that 1932 should be the biggest replacement year ever 
known in the brake-lining industry. 

Brakeblok’s national advertising campaign in The Saturday Evening Post, 
starting with August, 1931, represented the only major effort of its type in the 
entire brake-lining industry— 
not only for the five months from August to December—but for the entire 

year of 1931 
This same powerful, consistent program of national advertising continues regu- 
larly every month this year in The Post—supported by an adequate program of 
trade paper advertising and merchandising help for the trade. 

The effectiveness of Brakeblok’s 1931 program of advertising and merchan- 
dising 1s strikingly shown in the increase of 71% in Brakeblok replacement 
sales for 1931 as compared with 1930. 

This year should be even better. The larger market is ready. Brakeblok 
offers you a product and advertising support unequalled in the industry. Travel 
with Brakeblok for volume and profit. 


Sales Leadership 
Through Public 


Preference 


Based On Consumer Advertising 


Sales leadership 1s almost invariably associated with advertising leadership— 
no matter what the product. Sales leadership means maximum volume and max. 
imum profits—based on widespread public knowledge and preference 

What the public knows, it prefers and wants. 

This great value—public knowledge and preference—is being added to 
Brakeblok’s other advantages in the quickest, surest and most positive way— 

through powerful, full-page advertisements, appearing regularly every month 

in The Saturday Evening Post. 
This is the method and the exact basic advertising policy followed by almost 
every sales leader in any field. It is Brakeblok’s policy 

Starting with August, 1931, Brakeblok promised one full-page advertisement 
in The Saturday Evening Post every month. This promise was kept during the 
remaining months of 1931... yg and this same policy and program are being 
strictly adhered to for 1932—a page every month in The Post, supported by 
powerful trade paper and merchandising programs. 

No other brake lining was advertised in The Post in 1931. Brakeblok was the 
only one During the five months from August to December, Brakeblok’s national 
magazine advertising (in dollars) was more than three times that of all other 
brake linings combined. (See chart on next page.) 

Brakeblok is well along the road to sales leadership. What the public knows 
and wants is easiest for ydu to sell—gives quicker turnover —and increased 
profits. Travel with Brakeblok! 


























Two more pages from the remarkable Brakeblok brochure, indicating how the dominating decorative idea with modifications is followed all the way through 


quite poor. First, the type used, the old Tudor 
or an equivalent face, is unpleasing and so 
manifestly old-fashioned as to be objectionable 
on that account in addition. Compare it with 
Monotype’s new Goudy text and you'll see a 
vast difference. As to layout, the page is un- 
satisfactory because of the lack of unit, due to 
the fact that a border is not used, but more 
particularly because the arrangement of the 
several groups and their number create an un- 
pleasing contour and are such that the page ap- 
pears to be several things instead of one. If 
groups of type are properly arranged the es- 
sential quality of unity is possible without a 
border. For a book of the kind a centered de- 
sign would be more proper. Lines are crowded 
and the letter-spacing of the text face is a de- 
cided fault, the reason being given in the re- 
view of the work of a contributor elsewhere 
in this department. While there is shown some 
interest in the title page of the folder “A Tale 
of the Door Keepers,” due to the use of two 
illustrations of hinges extending into the page 
from the left to suggest a door in connection 
with the page rule border, we consider the 
hinges too black in relation to the type of the 
page, which again is crowded. We do not like 


to see a modern news face used in connection 
with display types in folders and the like as 
here, reference of course being to the “note” at 
the bottom of the page. With so much space 
left blank on the last page of the folder we are 
surprised that you did not use a larger size of 
type for the text, which is too small to be read 
with comfort, especially as printed in green on 
a colored if light-toned paper. It would have 
required but a minute or two to have deter- 
mined that larger type was possible. 
WorkInG MEn’s Cottece, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia.—We consider that you have done a fine 
job on “Our Work” for 1931. As to the typog- 
raphy we admire particularly the title page, 
which, though properly dignified, is attractive 
and impressive at the same time, the “Ac- 
knowledgements” page, “Lantern Gleams,” 
and the four-page section “Creating Sincerity 
in the Printing Layout.” While the cover is in- 
teresting and characterful to a degree, it does 
not altogether satisfy because of the whiting- 
out—not that we think it essential that the 
white space at the sides should be balanced by 
an equal amount at top and bottom, but that 
there is too little at top and bottom, suggesting 
crowding there. Most of the small display ex- 
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Printed in black with solid silver under the cut, the original of this letterhead by the Dorsey Printing Com- 
pany, of Dallas, is itself a beauty and thcroughly appropriate, and also, by the way, decidedly impressive 
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amples shown throughout the book are well 
arranged and displayed; indeed with much of 
the work the only fault to be pointed out is 
spacing of lines, which is frequently too close. 
Every type face—even those styles having the 
largest shoulder—is helped with at least one- 
point additional leading, and when, as in the 
case of Goudy Old Style and Artcraft, there is 
a very small shoulder, two-point leading is de- 
sirable. We are considering twelve-point sizes 
such as are most frequently used in the display 
specimens of this portfolio. For larger sizes the 
leading should be proportionately increased, 
and it may be proportionately decreased with 
six-, eight-, and possibly ten-point. In the 
work shown compare the items where leads are 
used with those in which the faces in question 
are set solid, and we believe that you will space 
lines farther apart in all your work hereafter. 
Of course one can go too far. Unless it is par- 
ticularly significant, ornamentation should not 
dominate a design as it does in the page “Ad- 
vertising and Printing,” and that used there is 
not, for it is just as suitable for one subject as 
another. The made-up inverted pyramid under 
the second group is also quite too large in re- 
lation to the group. If this unit of decoration 
were reduced and the bands at top and bottom 
spaced farther from the adjacent type—the 
lines of which, and particularly those at the 
top, could well be spaced farther apart—the 
page would be greatly improved. The most 
uniform feature of the work is the presswork, 
which is of first class or better throughout, 
whether on the type forms in black only, where 
several colors are used in display pieces, or on 
the halftone work, some of which is in full 
colors. No one can examine this printing with- 
out recognizing the good work the school is do- 
ing for the students and for the industry. 
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BincHAaM Company, Philadelphia—Typog- 
raphy for the text of the house-organ The 
Coach is very satisfactory, clean, and readable, 
and bright in appearance, too. We would like 
the impressive cover design better if the title 
were handled differently, that is, if the word 


to work with. Secondly, decorative borders are 
featured too much. The prevailing idea, and it 
is not without point, is to employ the least 
ostentatious borders, which means plain rule 
(and not thick black ones either!) or none at 
all. Indeed, if a form is well designed and of 





successful but more often by far the other way 
around. The irregularity and absence of pro- 
portion in the whiting-out of the Goodman & 
Company announcement are serious faults, 
and here again one must watch out when he 
departs from a centered arrangement. Off- 
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Even as the sun with purple-colour'd face 

Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 

Rose-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase; 

Hunting he lov'd, but love he laugh’d to scorn; 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fac’d suitor 'gins to woo him. 


“Thrice fairer than myself,” thus she began, 

“The field's chief flower, sweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
More white and red than doves or roses are, 

Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life 








“The” were not drawn one letter above the 
other, the three being the same height as each 
letter of the word “Coach.” This is an old- 
fashioned practice and looks, we regret to state, 
cheap. The lettering of the design is amateur- 
ish, and it is only due to a somewhat different 
design arrangement and the bright colors used 
that the situation is saved. Permit us to state 
also that wherever lettering is employed the 
styles are not attractive or in some instances at 
all up to date. From an esthetic point of view 
we question the advisability of printing some 
of the heads in the booklet “Opening the High- 
way to Better Business” in color and others in 
black; indeed, we find some in this item are 
in black, others in orange, and others in light 
blue. While of course we realize that the book 
is punched and die cut at the back for a ring 
binder, nevertheless we feel that the front mar- 
gin is too narrow, that is, aside from the fact 
that the back one is so wide in relation to top 
and bottom margins. As we have been pretty 
well fed up on Ultra Bodoni, the use of that 
face for the heads throughout is a point against 
the book in our opinion. We believe some face 
not so black in a larger size, for which there is 
space, would be a better choice, look more at- 
tractive, and be no less impressive. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Brisbane, 
Australia —‘Typography in Color,” your 1931 
hook of student work, is commendable, though, 

ypographically at least, somewhat below the 
standard of the similar book of the Working 
Men’s College of Melbourne. In the first place 
you do not have as good an array of type faces 
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Representative pages from a charming recent book 
printed and published in a limited edition by Leo 
Hart, of Rochester, New York, and as fine in all re- 
spects as the most sophisticated connoisseur could 
desire. In its production, which was carried through 
in a separate department of Mr. Hart’s plant—a pri- 
vate press within a commercial plant—a special ink, 
mixed and ground with the object, so finely achieved 
of laying properly onthe all-rag paper and also of 
reproducing the illustrations as nearly as possible 
like the originals, was used. Despite the reduction 
few will fail to recognize the art of Rockwell Kent, 
but that reduction made it appear inadvisable here 
to show the hair on the heads of the figures in black 
as on the original 8 by 1012 pages, of which there 
are eighty-two. Lutetia type—hand set, of course— 
was used, the text being eighteen-point. Two edi- 
tions, one selling for $75, are offered by Mr. Hart 


good contour it will have unity without a bor- 
der, and you should so strive to handle your 
work that the need of a border will not be feit. 
Of course even a light rule border gives a de- 
gree of finish that may seem desirable, and in 
the case of newspaper advertisements one may 
often be necessary, especially if there is not a 
reasonable amount of white margin to set it 
apart from adjacent display; but the point is 
that an advertisement or other typographical 
work should have structural unity. A case in 
point is the Kodak Limited advertisement, 
which is decidedly disjointed; a border was 
assuredly necessary here considering the ar- 
rangement of the display units, which attract 
individually in addition to being rather pro- 
nounced, and yet there is just a band at top 
and bottom. It is a gamble when one sets out 
to handle words in vertical lines—sometimes 


center arrangements when successful are much 
more vital and effective than symmetrical de- 
signs, but balance must be right and whiting- 
out must be pleasing. There is too much white 
space—yes, there can be too much!—in the 
form besides. Lines in display work are often 
spaced too closely, one example being the page 
“Flower Seeds” and reference is made particu- 
larly to the lines just below the main display. 
The lines of this group are too crowded espe- 
cially considering the gap of space between the 
line “Flower Seeds” and the first line of the 
group “for,” as the words are all related. An- 
other point is that there is a very large amount 
of space in the page as a whole, and spacing 
between lines should always be consistent with 
the amount of space altogether. Closely spaced 
lines are not as objectionable in a form closely 
set otherwise as in one that is open like this. 
Watch the matter of line-spacing. You should 
never okay a form when spacing is so ex- 
tremely wide between words as is the case in 
the advertisement of Preserver’s Limited, and 
you should avoid the necessity of setting any- 
thing but small type in narrow measures, for 
to attempt it makes exceptional word-spacing 
and unsightly letter-spacing almost necessary. 
Again, do not use caps for mass composition, 
but, if you have to do it, remember that, since 
there is no top shoulder on cap letters as on 
most lower-case characters, even more spacing 
between lines is demanded. Colors are in excel- 
lent taste and the cover is very good. Dropping 
the ornament beneath the lines “in Color,” 
would improve it a great deal. 
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|N various earlier instalments I have 
mentioned the importance of every 
printer belonging to his trade associa- 
tion. Naturally you will ask, “Does be- 
longing to a master printers’ association 
at once take a printer out of the ‘foolish’ 
classification and place him automati- 
cally among the business printers?” 

Well, hardly—no more than when a 
person joins a church he is at once given 
the password to the better land and an 
order for a harp. Joining one’s trade as- 
sociation or a church or any kind of an 
organization is merely taking the first 
step in the right direction. 

It is what one does after he joins that 
counts. The mere joining is indicative 
merely of repentance, or of one’s admis- 
sion that he has not “done right before,” 
or that he desires to help along a worthy 
cause in general or his own well-being 
in particular in the future. 

The church is not perfect, any more 
than is the trade association. Both have 
their “doubting Thomases” and their 
shirkers as well as their workers. Both 
have their problems. Both are trying to 
do good, and should have the encourage- 
ment of every thinking man. And that 
expresses in a nutshell the aim and pur- 
pose of every trade association. It is 
trying to serve, just as is the church, and 
is subject to much adverse (and unjust) 
criticism just as are the church and the 
many other organizations. 

There is too much “Let George do it”’ 
in the trade association and not enough 
“Let me lend a hand.” 

As a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so no trade association is 
stronger than its weaker members make 
it. And every association has its “Weary 
Willies” who get so tired doing nothing 
that they are “breaking under the ter- 
rible strain.” But the workers are so sin- 
cere and tireless in their efforts that the 
“clinging vines” are carried along by the 
force of the momentum provided by the 
‘“‘wheel horses,” and all of the time the 
trade associations are steadily increas- 
ing in knowledge and stature. 
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By FRANK S. CRONK 


Secretary- Manager, Master Printers of Colorado 


In the latest figures released by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
thirteen thousand commercial organiza- 
tions and trade associations are listed. 
Of this number over fifteen hundred are 
national and interstate business associ- 
ations. Every trade or industry has at 
least one association. So there must be 
something to the trade-association idea! 

Why then do not printers more gener- 
ally join their trade association? Well, 
according to the law of averages the per- 
centage is not so bad as it might be. 

Between you and me and the man 
who paid for two seats on the aisle, I 
believe that more printers do not join 





Which Is Your Choice 


—Rowboat or Liner ? 


HEAR some members of business bodies 
talking, these days, about the possi- 
bility of resigning from the organiza- 
tion, with the objective principally of 
supposedly saving money. I can think of 
nothing more dangerously extravagant 
than that—a wasteful squandering of 
that invaluable asset of good team work 
at the very time when collaboration is 
absolutely vital. When you are out in 
mid-Atlantic in a bad storm, do you see 
anybody shoving off from the big liner 
in a rowboat by himself just in order to 
save passage-money ? Well, hardly. 

















Comment on the worth of association membership, 
by Assistant Secretary of Commerce Julius Klein 


their trade organization because of some 
of the men in it. It may be a personal 
grudge, a dislike for certain policies, the 
desire for the “freedom” of not being 
bound to uphold trade ethics, and the 
cost, but whatever it may be it has the 
effect of keeping them from joining. 

A foolish printer will think nothing of 
buying a home (on time) or an auto (on 
divided payments) or anything he really 
wants. But ask him to join the local as- 
sociation, and he will look you in the eye 
(as does a dying calf!) and exclaim, “I 
can’t afford to become a member of it!” 

It kinda looks to the man up a tree 
(the hard-working association secretary, 
for instance) that the average printer 
would rather have all “them good things 
in life” on the dollar-down-and-dollar- 
a-week plan without spending a dime 
for his education or advancement in his 
profession, than to take a little time for 
meeting with his brother-printers in as- 
sociation endeavor and paying for what 
he may want to purchase on the usual 
credit terms of business. 

A peculiar state of affairs, surely— 
but statistics will bear me out. And then 
some of these esteemed gentlemen “get 
mad” if I even hint that they should cut 
holes in their hats for their ears to stick 
through, gentle as the hint may be. 

A trade association, like any business, 
cannot afford to stand still. Its motto 
must be “Forward and Ever Onward.” 
A trade association is subject to two fac- 
tors which retard its progress—“luke- 
warmness” by certain members within, 
and criticism or unjust condemnation 
from without. If it is merely “marking 
time,” awaiting better conditions in the 
industry, it is doomed to failure in its 
objective. It cannot be averted. 

And, right now and all the time, what 
the printers of every land want is not 
failure but successful codperation. We 
have been thinking negatively all too 
long—what we want to do now is think 
positively. That we are going to improve 
our conditions and make some money! 
That we are going to cease to be foolish 
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printers and become business printers! 
That we do have the greatest industry in 
the world if we but throw overboard the 
prevalent idea that we have the worst— 
as far as profits are concerned! That if 
we have “gotten by” as foolish printers, 
then we surely could come into our own 
as business printers! 

If any trade association is thinking of 
throwing up the sponge, my advice is to 
make a survey of local conditions and 
meet the issue in the open. Winds of ad- 
versity may cause weak institutions to 
founder, but they only help to speed the 
stauncher ones on their way. 

And remember those immortal words 
—*Don’t give up the ship!” Meet the 
challenge of those who are seeking to 
scuttle the ship! Get busy and man the 
pumps! If you are a printer within the 
jurisdiction of a master printers’ organ- 
ization, and you are not helping to make 
it more successful, not only are you a 
foolish printer, but you are surely acting 
against your best interests and against 
any hope of ever bettering them. 

Maybe the non-member printer is jus- 
tifying himself for not becoming a mem- 
ber of his trade association because of 
other “outside interests.” In all fairness 
to these I take pleasure in quoting Dr. 
Joseph Henry Foth, author of “Trade 
Associations.” He says, ‘“Trade associa- 
tions must be distinguished from gen- 
eral business associations, commercial 
organizations (such as the chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, merchants’ 
exchanges, general manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, etc.) ; for the trade association 
has the specific purpose of improving 
conditions in one industry, whereas the 
commercial organizations are more gen- 
eral in their scope.” 

While it is laudable for the printer to 
belong to his chamber of commerce, ser- 
vice club, or other fraternal and social 
organizations, his first thought should 
be for his trade association, and his en- 
ergies should be directed unselfishly to 
the furtherance of his own industry. If 
he will but give this help, and conduct 
his business along the lines of approved 
practice and ethics, he will prosper by 
following this procedure and have ample 
funds with which to join in the more 
general activities of the other commer- 
cial, fraternal, and social organizations 
which are doing so much for the coun- 
try in which we live and which we are so 
proud to call our native land. 
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Importance of Specializing Proved 


by Printing Concern’s Success 


By BERT HUDDLESTON 


PECIALIZING in the printing of forms 
for complete Ford-dealer account- 
ing systems, the firm of Norick Brothers, 
Oklahoma City, has developed this spe- 
cialty business to such an extent that 
every state in the nation is served, and 
the printing of the systems constitutes 
80 per cent of the company’s business. 
At its beginning, about 1909, Norick 
Brothers operated in a small room with 
two platen presses as its equipment. This 
contrasts impressively with the present 
printing establishment, which is modern 
in every respect and is now housed in a 
$30,000 building, with the machinery 
valued at $24,000 and carrying a stock 
of ruled and printed forms to the value 
of approximately $63,000. 
“At the beginning we realized that we 
could not attain the progress we hoped 
to achieve unless something in the spe- 


different sets have been perfected, to 
take care of the dealers whose volume 
of business demands one of the various 
types. More than fifteen hundred of the 
Norick accounting systems are being 
used by Ford dealers throughout the 
United States at the present time, and 
also by one Ford dealer in Hawaii and 
one in Cuba, according to Mr. Norick. 

Sales of the system lead naturally to 
additional printing orders from the or- 
ganizations served. Particularly is this 
true of the orders for sales tickets, profit- 
and-loss statement forms, and other nec- 
essary printed matter. 

Another specialty item which is quite 
similar but which is being handled on a 
much smaller scale is an auxiliary book- 
keeping system for Chevrolet dealers. 

Two efficient auditors are employed 
by the company. R. D. Brown, who 
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Front view of the attractive plant of Norick Brothers, at Oklahoma City—a notable demonstration of the 
fact that it pays to specialize. This printing firm makes a specialty of accounting systems for Ford dealers, 
and these contacts naturally lead to orders for other kinds of printing required by the Ford representatives 


cialty line were to be developed,” Lon 
Norick, senior partner of the firm, ex- 
plained. “We tried several things before 
finding the one upon which our success 
has been based. Nor was success imme- 
diate upon our decision to develop the 
Ford-dealer accounting system. It takes 
time and money to get something of this 
kind going. We were more than a year 
getting the plan on a profitable basis, 
and even then the profits were small.” 
Basing their dealer accounting sys- 
tems on the systems used by the branch 
houses, the Norick concern adapted the 
plan to the business of the dealers. Five 


worked to develop the system, continues 
to keep it up to date. Inquiries from the 
various dealers are answered by him. 
Another auditor, Sam Kelly, is on the 
road, serving as contact man. His busi- 
ness is to assist the dealers who wish to 
instal the system. His familiarity with 
the forms and with Ford-agency work 
enables him to render invaluable service. 
Other questions are discussed and 
further information concerning the sys- 
tem is given through the firm’s house 
magazine, the Norick Brothers Service 
News, of which six numbers a year are 
distributed to 14,000 Ford dealers. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and 
will be answered promptly by mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


























The Proper Progression of Colors Used 
in Work on a Two-Color Press 

A question has arisen in our pressroom re- 
garding the proper progression of colors on a 
two-color press. We are enclosing progressive 
proofs and two-color press prints. The proofs 
are sharper than the prints. We would like to 
know first whether we should have changed 
the progression of the colors—yellow, first; 
red, second. These colors appear to run to- 
gether, making a pattern. Is there a tendency 
to avoid running yellow and red together on 
two-color presses? Is the trouble caused by a 
wrong consistency of varnish, allowing the 
colors to mix or run together? 

There is no fixed sequence of colors, 
and they may be run in the most con- 
venient order. But it is necessary that 
the first color printed be the stiffest, and 
successive colors be of decreasing vis- 
cosity. One good sequence for this order 
is black, red, blue, transparent yellow. 
When the inks are ordered the inkmaker 
should be given a sample of the paper, 
proofs, pressroom temperature, and the 
color sequence, and be informed that the 
inks are for the two-color press. Be sure 
to get the inks from an inkmaker with a 
good record with two-color press inks. 


5 ll 


When Gold Ink Printed on Sulphite Bond 
Quite Fails to Please the Printer 


Iam not satisfied with the appearance of the 
gold ink on buff bond herewith, although a 
base is printed first. Can you tell me how I 
might be able to improve it ? 


There is not much of the contrast so 
necessary for brilliancy between the gold 
ink and the buff ground. If you must 
print this order on buff instead of, say, 
blue bond paper you will need, first, a 
thorough makeready, using black ink 
during makeready to make sure you are 
getting a sharp print. Your rollers must 
have abundant tack and be set light. 
The base must have tack like a bronze 
size, and your gold ink should be printed 
on the base before it is dry. Some im- 
provement is obtained with two impres- 
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sions of gold ink on the size. The assem- 
bly of light rules in this form is unfavor- 
able to a brilliant gold, and should be 
replaced by heavy-face rules. 


$$ 


Lack of Sufficient Makeready Leads to 
the Use of Entirely Too Much Ink 


Will you tell us the cause of the filled screen 
and sloppy effect on type in the enclosed sam- 
ples? These were printed in a warm room on 
a cylinder job press with the rollers in satis- 
factory condition. 


Lack of makeready led to the use of 
too much ink for the screens and the 
type in order to cover the solids. Get in- 
struction booklets from the press manu- 
facturer, and buy a copy of “Practical 
Hints on Presswork,” available from 
The Inland Printer Company. 


++ + 


Printing of Yardsticks Which Are to Be 
Used for Advertising Purposes 

We would like information on printing on 
yardsticks for advertising purposes. Would 
also consider buying the necessary machine for 
this particular purpose. 

The choice of press depends on the 
quantity to be printed. Yardsticks may 
be printed on a platen press, two impres- 
sions of eighteen inches each, feeding 
head down for first and bottom down for 
second impression. Brass forms are pre- 
ferred, and the printing is done before 
varnishing. On a large scale, printing on 
wood is done on special presses built by 
(firm name on request). 


$$ 


Ink Which Will Yield a Phosphorescent 
Glow When Exposed in the Dark 


Can you tell what to use to print a design 
that would have a phosphorescent glow in the 
dark, and where to get the compound? It is 
not necessary that the design be visible in day- 
light or under electric lights. 

The inkmakers can supply such an 
ink on special order, this not being a 


regular stock ink. 








When a Slur Is Discovered All the Way 
Across the Form at the Rear End 
Please note the slurs on the tail ends of all 
the back pages in the print herewith of form 
printed on pony cylinder press. Advise us as to 
the cause and the remedy. Guide edges are 
marked. We have checked the rollers, packing, 
bed, and cylinder to the best of our ability to 
get relief. We tried carrying tapes around the 
cylinder, thinking it might be a “tail swipe.” 
Not a tail swipe, but slurred impres- 
sion. As the form is the press capacity 
vidth, the most likely cause is that the 
form is about a pica (the width of the 
slur) too far forward on the bed. Other 
possible causes are overpacked cylinder 
(not down on the bearers firmly) ; im- 
proper adjustment of plungers, checking 
bed too early; oil or other matter on the 
bearers, which should be clean at all 
times. If the press is considerably worn 
the slur could be caused by bearers worn 
at the rear end close to the point where 
the cylinder leaves them after the im- 
pression, or by wear in the cylinder 
boxes, which will cause slur as often as 
printing after the bed slows down. 


Pia 


Halftone Ink and Hard Packing Should 
Be Used When Printing on Foil 


Will you kindly inform us what is the best 
ink and makeready for foil ? 


Halftone inks and hard packing. 
oo 


Counter Books Having Carbon on Back 
Are Produced as a Specialty 


Will you explain how the carbon back of 
counter booklets is made, and what kind of 
inks are used for this work ? 


The manufacture of these books is a 
specialty. If you are going into it on a 
small scale you may buy the carbonized 
sheets from finishing concerns, or you 
may do the carbonizing with the special 
carbonizing ink required. Send sample 
of paper and give name of press when 
ordering the ink. 
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Lack of Contrast Due to the Plates and 
Not to Any Scantness of Inking 


The customer complains that there was not 
enough ink carried, especially on pages 12 and 
13 of the enclosed twenty-four-page illustrated 
booklet. I would like your unbiased opinion of 
the work, and don’t spare me if you consider 
it not up to standard. 


A well printed booklet in our opinion, 
with everything up to standard except 
lack of contrast in certain pictures. You 
cannot accept the blame for the lack of 
contrast in the photographs, which can- 
not be supplied with contrast by over- 
inking the satisfactory plates. 


++ 


When the Counter-Dies on Hot Embosser 
Lose Their Depth and Their Detail 


In running seventy-pound litho coated on 
our hot embossing press the counter-dies lose 
depth and detail after fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand impressions. We are looking for a 
liquid or substance that will harden the coun- 
ter, or else a different method. 


There are several good compounds on 
the market, or you can mix barytes pow- 
der and silicate of soda to form a paste, 
which is hard when dry. When all ready 
to emboss, coat the male die with silicate 
of soda, cover with folio, and proceed to 
make an impression. 

+3 + 


Printer Seeks Information in Regard 
to the Whitlock Cylinder Press 


Where is the Whitlock press made, or is it 
still manufactured ? 


(The answer to this inquiry will be 
furnished upon request. ) 
++ + 


When the Printer Is Faced With Trouble 
in Sheet Separation on a Feeder 


I am having trouble with sheet separation 
on an automatic feeder on my platen press. 
Have you any text book on the subject ? 


The manufacturers of this feeder can 
supply you with an illustrated instruc- 
tion book explaining all the ordinary 
troubles in operation in detail. 


+o + 


Wear of the Drawsheet on Rotary Press 
That Is Running From Stereotypes 

Referring to your reply to our letter, we 
have checked the packing for the height above 
the bearers, and it is not more than .003 inch; 
but we still have the wear. : 

Two rare causes, which you may have 
checked, are abrasive matter in the pa- 
per going through, and abrasive matter 
in the ink. More common causes are 
loose journals, and boxes and journals 
worn out of round. When the wear is in 
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streaks parallel to the journal, look for 


gear or bearer slippage. On the other 


hand, if the wear is more general, look 
for unequal circumferential speed of the 
cylinders caused by the periphery of one 
or the other or both being higher than 
the pitch-line of the gears. 


+> 4+ 


Ink to Be Used on Nu-Mats; the Method 
Employed in Making Chalk Plates 


I am interested in the process which pro- 
duces reverse plates by using a special ink to 
make a design in relief on cardboard and then 
cast. I also desire to obtain complete details of 
the making of chalk plates. 


Write (name furnished on request) 
for information regarding simple method 
of making newspaper reverse plates. Re- 
garding chalk plates, write (name fur- 
nished on request). 


>>> 


How Much Is It Necessary to Allow for 
Waste in Handling of Mitering? 

In cutting a rule for a four-side border from 
new strips of four-point rule, to be mitered 45 
degrees, is it necessary when cutting the rule 
to allow extra length for waste in mitering? 
Supposing the four rules for the border were 
already cut exactly to size (used on a previous 
order), with squared ends. In this case is it 
possible to miter at 45 degrees and still retain 
the full length and width of the border ? 

No allowance for waste; but note that 
if the ways of the slider bar have been 
badly worn the gage is not accurate, and 
allowance for this wear is made by set- 
ting the gage back. You cannot miter 
four square-end rules forming a given 
rectangular border and retain the origi- 
nal dimensions, because two of the four 
would be shorter after a mitered joint 
than the corresponding two sides of the 
original rectangle. 


2 


Where Are Various Kinds of Novelty 
Inks Available for Purchase ? 


I have been informed that there is some sort 
of ink used in the preparation of novelty mail- 
ing pieces which, while practically invisible, 
will when wetted bring out in colors a hitherto 
concealed picture. I am also told that there is 
some sort of wax-printing stunt which will 
bring out an invisible picture when rubbed 
with a blunt instrument. Will you please let me 
know where I can get information regarding 
processes for printing an invisible impression 
which may be brought out or developed by 
the recipient as described above? 


The inkmakers advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER can supply any nov- 
elty printing ink. These are not stock 
inks, but are made on request to the cus- 
tomer’s specifications. 


Presses Required for Printing on Heavy 
Cardboard When Using Four Colors 


What presses are standard for producing 
four-color-process work on heavy cardboard 
and for the purpose of cutting out display 
cards of unusual shape ? 


The (name on request) press is con- 
sidered best for high-grade printing on 
heavy cardboard. For cutting and creas- 
ing you may employ either a cylinder 
or a platen type of cutting and creasing 
machine, as you prefer. 

+> > 


An Inquiry From Sweden in Regard to a 
Press Blanket and Paper Cutters 


We want to contact with manufacturer of 
the enclosed blanket (apparently vulcanized 
rubber with cloth) ; also with American manu- 
facturers of paper-cutting machines. 


Your little sample is the automatic 
repressed-fiber blanket (repressed fiber 
and nitrocellulose treated with castor 
oil) made by (name on request). For 
paper-cutting machines write to (names 
of five firms on request ). 


+o + 


Where the Automatic Blanket Used for 
Cold Embossing May Be Secured 


Can you give me the name and address of 
the maker of the automatic repressed-fiber 
blanket recommended for cold embossing in 
“Practical Hints on Presswork” ? 


(This name will be furnished on re- 
quest to this publication.) 


SO to's 


A Problem of Numbering Narrow Tickets 
Both Horizontally and Vertically 


I am enclosing a prospective ticket order. I 
cannot figure whether we can handle it or not, 
because it is not possible to use ordinary num- 
bering machines. The tickets are about 3 by 34 
inches, and I want to be able to print twenty 
up on an 8 by 12 press. 


Cut the stock for tickets somewhat 
wider than three-quarters inch wide, use 
the inch-wide numbering machines, and 
trim after numbering. 


++ + 


Toned Halftone Black Ink for Use When 
a Snappy Black Print Is Desired 


Can you give me any suggestion as to how 
to improve the appearance of the halftones in 
the publication herewith enclosed ? 


Select an expensive toned halftone 
black. When ordering send samples of 
paper and name of your press to the ink- 
maker. A toned halftone black is strong- 
ly toned with Prussian and reflex blues 
to give it depth. This increases the con- 
trast of white and black in the print and 
gives it a snappy finish. 
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Wants Details in Regard to the Chromium 
Plating of Letterpress Forms 


In the December issue you mention chro- 
mium as the best plating material. We would 
like to have details on chromium plates. 


Write (name furnished on request) 
for details in regard to the use of chro- 
mium as a printing surface. 

+++ 


Locating Source of a Carbon Ink Which 
Does Not Tend to Soil the Fingers 


We are in search of a carbon ink of superior 
quality which does not soil the fingers when 
the carbonized sheets are in use, yet counter- 
draws perfectly. Can you supply the name of 
an ink factory making such a carbonizing ink ? 


The (firm name on request) concern 
specializes in such supplies. 
++ + 
When White Ink Is Wanted for Purpose 
of Covering Over a Yellow Ink 


I am enclosing sample of an order that has 
me stumped. I am required to blot out with 





white ink the words that are printed in yellow. 
I cannot get the required opacity in the white 
even in two impressions. I have also tried dust- 
ing with white powder. 

While aluminum is the best ink for 
blotting out any printed impressions, 
you may cover the yellow line with the 
best cover white, but it may require two 
or three impressions to be satisfactory. 

+o 4 
Information Regarding a Non-explosive 
and Non-inflammable Detergent 


What is the proportion of carbon tetrachlo- 
rid to gasoline and kerosene in fireproof and 
explosionproof mixtures for use as an excellent 
type and roller wash? Is the mixture safe un- 
til it can all be used up? 


Ordinary gasoline and kerosene are 
mixed with carbon tetrachlorid upon a 
fifty-fifty basis. High-test gasoline and 
naphtha, forty parts of either to sixty 
parts of carbon tetrachlorid. (Ethyl gas- 
oline is not to be used as a cleaner.) The 
mixture remains safe until used up. 











Hell-Box Harry Says— 


Unless your cutting rule is accurate 
it’s hard to keep tabs on index cards. 


The pressman who can make a good 
impression on difficult work makes a 
good impression on the boss. 


Even the most uninteresting books 
are bound to be read. 


Then there was the apprentice who 
thought a baler was someone who got 
you out of the hoosegow. 


Too abundant red ink on the books 
brings too much gray hair on the head. 


No matter how fond of animals a 
printer may be, he just hates to have a 
white elephant in his pressroom. 


With the hand compositor business 
is usually picking up. 


From the looks of some two-color 
orders, apparently the feeder just let 
his conscience be his guide. 


When a chalk overlay gets you out 
of a jam it’s a relief. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


While the farmer in the country 
Makes money setting hens, 
The ruler in the city earns 
His bread by setting pens. 
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A Skeleton Chase, Narrow Grippers, and 
Extension Gages Increase Capacity 


Enclosed is a sample folio of an order I can 
get, but it seems a trifle too large for my 10 by 
15 platen press. I realize that the 12 by 18 
would handle the work nicely, but am won- 
dering if an 11 by 17 press would not answer. 


While the larger presses you cite will 
handle the order with minimum trouble, 
you may easily print it on the 10 by 15 
if you will get a skeleton chase, narrow 
grippers, and extension gages from any 
convenient type foundry. 


++ + 


Improvising a Marker in Cylinder Form 
to Indicate the Side-Guide Edge 


Several times we have had trouble in getting 
the run turned correctly. I would like to know 
how to put a marker in the form to make a 
faint mark at side-guide edge so that the feeder 
will know the guide edge when backing up. 
The sheet hangs over the edge of the cylinder 
altogether too far at present to permit print- 
ing on the edge of the sheet. 


Drive a tack (type high) in the furni- 
ture to print on the side guide edge of 
sheet. This is all you need. The tack is 
used only on the first side, and it is re- 
moved when backing up. 


++ + 


Selection of Ink When Printing Highly 
Polished Metallic-coated Paper 


We have an order for printing some labels 
on silver paper, the highly polished sort. Is it 
necessary to use a special ink to print solid 
plates (reverse) on this paper ? 


If you have a press with ample dis- 
tribution to spread the ink on the plates, 
you may use job ink or employ a mix- 
ture of job and halftone ink. 

++ + 


How to Trim Cash Salesbooks Without 
Tearing Them Under the Knife 

One method of avoiding tearing cash 
salesbooks when trimming, due to the 
difference in thickness at the ends, is to 
reverse the books endwise and trim low 
piles, provided margins and other con- 
ditions permit reversing. 


++ + 


Source of Shiny Black Patent Blanket 

for Use on the Cylinder Press 

Kindly give me the names of some of the 
makers of patent blankets for cylinder presses, 
particularly the kind that has a shiny, black, 
patent-leather-like surface. 

(Name on request) makes blankets 
for cylinder presses. The blanket you 
describe looks like the automatic blan- 
ket used on the web presses on which are 
printed the largest newspapers. 
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How an Eight-Page Form Is Locked Up 
in Order to Eliminate Workups 

Please inform me how to lock up an eight- 
page form most of which is linotype, with 
some hand-set display lines, cuts, etc. What 
should I use between columns, slugs or pica 
furniture; one cross-bar or two? 

One cross-bar will serve; two are bet- 
ter. Reglet is the preferred column divi- 
sion. The quoins at the foot of the page 
should not bear against reglet, but only 
against the type. You’ll require a chase 
that is not sprung and is right side up. 
After the form is on the bed, tighten the 
clamps moderately, loosen quoins, plane 
down, and make sure the form is firmly 
seated on the bed. Tighten quoins mod- 
erately. Too tight lockup with clamps 
and nein causes workups. 

>> 4+ 
How to Achieve a Dull Thermographic 
Effect Similar to Copperplate 

I have seen some beautiful work that is done 
by the “process embossing” method. The print 
is dull, without gloss, and cannot be distin- 
guished from copperplate printing. Who makes 
the ink and the powder which will yield this 
non-glossy print ? 

You may secure the ink and powder 
from firms advertising thermographic 
supplies in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 


Various Difficulties Confronted With a 
Cylinder Job Press, and Remedies 

Enclosed is a print on which I had consider- 
able trouble with offset and blurs on the rear 
end of the sheet. I used a good halftone black 
with fairly good body. On this work should all 
the dark solids be patched separately or the 
overlay be just a leveler without adding an ex- 
tra folio to solids? How can I get rid of the 
blurs on the rear end of the sheet, and what 
may be mixed in ink to prevent offset ? Is there 
anything one can do besides putting pins on 
feedboard when fairly heavy sheets fall on 
feedboard and stop the press frequently ? I had 
a five-em piece of furniture on rear end, and 
tacks at the rear end of the form. 

In order to print plates on a cylinder 
job press without any offset when not 
slipsheeting it is necessary to equip the 
press with a sheet heater, which you 
may obtain from (names of three firms 
furnished on request ). Use a soft, quick- 
setting halftone ink that rolls freely off 
the knife, such as is used to print half- 
tones on dull-coated paper. These inks 
called “dull halftone,” contain consid- 
erable rosin oil and shoot into the paper 
rapidly, and are better suited to mini- 
mize offset than any ink you can mix. In 
making ready you use thin tissue, .001 
inch, as leveler and patch the dark spots 
with folio. The blur caused at the rear 
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end of the sheet may be prevented by 
driving tacks in the furniture. The heads 
of the tacks should be just low enough to 
escape inking by the rollers. Or if a 
slightly oversize sheet may be run, lock 
a rule as long as the sheet is wide in the 
back margin so that it prints close to the 
rear end of the sheet. The print of the 
rule is trimmed off after the ink is dry. 

As for heavy sheets tumbling around 
and stopping the press: (1) Be sure the 
air lines are not clogged, especially the 
gripper bar and diaphragm. (2) Use a 
No. 3 shoe and stop the suction on the 
three inside holes with gummed paper, 
but punch a pin-hole in the gummed pa- 
per used as a stop on the center shoe. Set 
front guide corner wires just about one- 
eighth inch off of the sheet corners. The 
center blast should force sheet up to cor- 
ner wires, which should not be tight on 
the sheet, else the suction will pull up 
the second sheet. (3) Wind or roll the 
stock when static or a dull paper-cutter 
knife renders separation difficult. (4) 
Place the sheets so that the front edge is 
not turned upward. 





Trouble With Brass Column Rules When 
Machine-cast Matter Is Being Run 


We find that some of our column rules either 
do not show up or almost cut the paper. Much 
advice and many remedies have been given us, 
but we await your opinion. 


Place sufficient slugs at the foot of 
each column of type to remove all pres- 
sure from the foot of the column rule, 
which will be held in position by pres- 
sure from the side. Be sure the form is 
well planed down and firmly seated on 
the bed of the press, and not sprung 
from too tight quoins and bed clamps, 
and also that the press is not sprung. 


+> 4+ 


How Can Perforating Rules Be Prevented 
From Cutting Through Drawsheet ? 


We have trouble on our cylinder press with 
perforating rules across the cylinder (within 
one lead of type) cutting the top sheet, and 
with the strippers ripping off the top sheet. We 
use type-high rules. Can you give a remedy ? 

Secure one length of binders’ tape 
(gummed Holland cloth) on the impres- 
sion on the drawsheet of the perforating 


rule. This will help you. 











Wee. 














As the cartoonist ably suggests, the Government’s Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with 
its vast resources, is expected to ease credit conditions and give business a chance to get going 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of their rate cards, subscription plans, 
etc., should write to Mr. Caswell, care of this magazine. Papers are not criticized by mail 


By G.L.CASWELL 




















For It’s the Mail-Order and Parcel-Post 
Business That Gets the Breaks! 

It is evident that the mail-order firms 
or magnates have the ear and attention 
of the Post Office Department far more 
than do the publishers of the country. 
Every move, from the establishment of 
the parcel-post system to the present 
time, has been favorable to the mail- 
order business of this country—to the 
dollar-down-and-dollar-for-the-balance- 
of-your-life-method promoters. 

Now the department has promulgated 
an order to provide business concerns 
with a list of all the post offices in any 
state or many states, with the number 
of rural mail boxes on each route, and 
will then solicit business houses to use 
these boxes by addressing mail in bulk 
to the box numbers. Direct mailings to 
rural-route patrons are thus made easier 
than to patrons in any town or city, and 
also made easier than for newspapers, 
which must direct their papers individ- 
ually to the parties receiving them. 

Although not exactly soliciting busi- 
ness houses to use circulars and other 
direct forms of advertising, the depart- 
ment seems to be driving right along in 
that direction, and no doubt will finally 
arrive at the point where every post- 
master becomes an agent for mail-order 
houses—if he is not to be considered 
such at the present time. 

This sort of thing is against the inter- 
ests of our local merchants and retailers, 
who must have customers come to their 
towns to trade. Newspapers strive for 
the growth and improvement of these 
towns, and try to make them better and 
bigger and more attractive all the time. 
Now the business men of the towns are 
drawn into a competition to use these 
mail routes for direct advertising or to 
leave them exclusively for the use of 
these mail-order houses. 
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Postal-department deficits are due as 
much to carrying of parcel-post matter 
as to any other thing. Yet you never see 
a move made to increase such charges. 

With every farmer supplied with an 
automobile of one kind or other, he can 
get his parcel-post mail in town as han- 
dily as the small-town resident can go to 
his post office and get his packages. 

It would seem that what is needed in 
the Post Office Department now is less 
solicitude for mail-order business and 
more for first-class mail. People will pay 
for their letters. They have had no rea- 
son to expect that everything from pins 
to sewing machines might be delivered 
right at their farm gates. Nor do these 
farm people care for an armful of circu- 
lars and come-on letters every time they 
go to their rural mail boxes. Their news- 
papers they do want, and pay to get. 

The Government seems to be getting 
into private business all along the line, 
directly or indirectly, by making plans 
for laying the rural-route patrons wide 
open for all that can be hauled. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


LEADERSHIP 


EEP down in his heart every business 
man cherishes the same ideal... 
LEADERSHIP. Merit alone does not 
make leadership, but public recognition 
of merit does make it. 

Public recognition of all merit comes 
first from the exteriors—the impression 
your printing and advertising matter 
creates and maintains. 

To achieve Leadership, to gain pub- 
lic recognition, use good printing. We’d 
like to work with you and pledge our 
word that we will strive always to help 
you gain and retain LEADERSHIP in 
your own particular field. 








Effective copy used in a cover ad in The Ink Spot, the 
publication of M. P. Basso & Company, New York 


Help the Oil-Station Operator Realize 
Value of Newspaper Advertising 

Have you noticed those radios wail- 
ing and wheezing away in nearly all the 
local oil stations of the country? Well, 
they are “selling” those oil-station oper- 
ators on the radio—for everything, from 
weather reports to bandits, grain and 
stock markets, tooth paste, shoes, auto- 
mobiles, tires, and cigarets. 

When district managers and salesmen 
call on these men to ascertain how things 
are going, one question they ask is what 
they prefer in the way of advertising. 
The answer is, of course, the radio. In 
their isolation from all other business 
and propaganda except the radio, that 
is their natural conclusion. 

It will not prove time wasted for the 
newspaper editor, manager, or advertis- 
ing manager occasionally to spend a few 
minutes at convenient times visiting 
with these oil-station men, trying to give 
them the right slant on newspaper ad- 
vertising—its paid-for clientéle, its per- 
manent appeal to the readers, and the 
power of the printed word over the 
spoken word in every comparison that 
may be checked. What the district man- 
ager or distributer wants to know is who 
to advertise to and how to do it, and it is 
not a wholesome thing to have the oil 
men decide spontaneously that the ra- 
dio is the only thing, just because they 
spend half their time listening to one. 

We are pointed to these remarks by 
an experience recently in which we saw 
one large advertising account switched 
from good local weeklies and dailies to 
radios because the district managers re- 
ported radio as first choice of the sales- 
men, with newspapers third choice. 

Promotion work is necessary with the 
newspapers as with other media—and 
all the sweetening and all the friends 
possible are needed to retain newspaper 
prestige as advertising propositions. 
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Newspapers of Present Day Cannot Be 
Preserved for a Hundred Years 

Recently we saw a copy of a news- 
paper printed in 1798 which gave most 
of its space to news of the death of 
George Washington. Two pages of the 
paper were open for inspection, and the 
paper was contained between two panes 
of glass, where it had been preserved for 
many, many years by members of the 
family which now owns it. The sheet 
looked its age, and perhaps would crum- 
ble and fall to pieces if it were removed 
from its glass protection. 

We are reminded of this exhibit by 
reading the following paragraph in the 
February issue of The Wisconsin Press, 
which is the official publication of the 
Wisconsin Press Association: 

“Tt is to be regretted that a newspa- 
per fifty, seventy-five, or even a hun- 
dred years old often has no record of 
some of its most valuable years, as far 
as history is concerned. The newspaper 
more than fifty years old could capital- 
ize a great deal on its early files if they 
were complete, and as the years go by 
these files become much more valuable.” 

Newspapers of the time of Washing- 
ton were printed on rag-paper stock. 
Those of today are nearly all printed on 
wood-pulp stock. Not a paper printed 
today can be preserved for a hundred 
years without the most careful protec- 
tion. For this reason there will be no 
files for public or historical use a hun- 
dred years from now. 

Evidence as to this decay of modern 
print paper is shown in any of the east- 
ern libraries, where copies of ancient 
newspapers have been as well preserved 
as possible. In the Boston library some 
years ago we examined a number of the 
old newspaper files. They were substan- 
tially bound and kept as free from harm 
as possible, but at seventy-five years of 
age the papers were crumbling. Edges of 
the files were brown and brittle, and 
with every handling a lot of the precious 
material scattered onto the floor and 
tables without possibility of ever being 
replaced or preserved. 

The lesson is that our boasted history 
of today will be lost and gone within a 
hundred years except as some of these 
newspapers are printed on good, strong 
rag stock which will resist the wear of 
time and make it possible to preserve 
them in strong bindings for the benefit 
of our future generations. 
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Why do not some of the newspaper 
organizations or historical societies take 
note of these facts and start a move- 
ment to secure files of prominent papers 
which will last through several genera- 
tions and will be available to those who 
may be interested in them at the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington? Life and conditions of the 
present day are reflected only in the 
news and editorial columns of the cur- 
rent press. If these are obliterated by 
time or otherwise destroyed, it will be 
because our quest for cheaper newsprint 
paper and for the economies of swift 
production of our wonderful newspapers 
has been carried on at the cost of per- 
manency. Do we dare run the risk of 
such a loss of all history? 


A COPY SUGGESTION 



































Fight Fear 
...and Win! 


FR is a beast of destruction . . . cun- 
ning, treacherous, deadly. With the 
first smell of prey, Fear pounces on his 








foe and destroys him. 

Fear turns men into mobs. Fear stalks 
in crowded places, shouts “Fire!” at the 
slightest smell of smoke, paralyzes the 
frightened occupants, and tramples a 
multitude of helpless victims underfoot. 

Fear incites depositors to withdraw 
their funds from banks, thereby threat- 
ening the safety of the soundest of the 
institutions . ..and serious loss of funds 
and misery to many people. 

Fear stifles ambition, destroys initia- 
tive, strangles industry, discharges great 
armies of workers. 

The beast of Fear works best in the 
dark. When confronted with the light of 
investigation and of sound, normal 
judgment, Fear slinks away like the 
craven coward that he is ... afraid of 
his own shadow. 

If we would save our businesses, our 
homes, our accumulated savings of the 
years, let us join in the fight against 
Fear and conquer it. 

Fight! While the national securities 
markets are beginning to respond to the 
unmistakable though belated wave of 
optimism that is fast gaining headway 
elsewhere, let us take up the fight lo- 
cally with determination to win. 

A few decisive blows struck right 
now should turn the tide. 











Timely circular copy used by the printing company 
of Stevens & Wallis, Incorporated, of Salt Lake City 


Advertising Agencies Consider Market 
Data First and the Medium Second 


The daily and weekly groups of news- 
papers in Oklahoma have a special com- 
mittee appointed to work out plans for 
a state-wide market and newspaper sur- 
vey to be used in selling the Oklahoma 
market to advertisers. A shot squarely 
aimed at the right mark! 

A very important advertising-agency 
man, conferring recently with a commit- 
tee of newspaper men of the N. E. A., 
stated that when a large advertising ap- 
propriation is turned over to an agency, 
the agency’s first move is to study all 
the possible markets for the product to 
be advertised; to analyze the potential 
buying power of the people, their desires 
and their tastes, their styles and prog- 
ress generally. Then, after all this has 
been made available, the media for ad- 
vertising in a given market are consid- 
ered. Assuming that the advertiser will 
assent to the recommendations of the 
agency handling his orders, circulation, 
reader-interest, quality, and value of all 
publications in any given territory are 
also analyzed, and in the report to the 
advertiser is the answer to the question 
as to what media will be used or how the 
appropriation will be split up. 

It is somewhat convincing when you 
hear an able and experienced agency 
man talking that way. He may be taken 
as entirely sincere and honest in his ef- 
forts best to serve the advertisers whom 
he must retain as his clients, even while 
he is trying to gain the most favorable 
reaction possible as to certain media. 

Obviously, to meet such a situation 
newspapers should study their markets, 
gather certain data on every variety of 
product used or sold in each newspaper 
territory, and set out comparisons of 
value, results, and sales. This informa- 
tion should apply in substantial figures 
to the four great and leading advertising 
accounts of the present time—foods, au- 
tomobiles, cosmetics, and oils. 

All the large dailies and many smaller 
ones have market-information service 
departments. Through these they speed- 
ily gather information asked for by any 
client as to the sales of certain products, 
number of retail trade outlets, money 
and buying conditions as represented 
by bank statements, retail volume, etc. 
Now this same information may be 
made available for rural communities 
where leading weekly papers circulate 
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and furnish the best and most vital con- 
tact with retailers and consumers. 

Not all newspapers furnishing this 
material will be used for any campaign, 
of course, but as they fit into the market 
of any product they are more likely to 
be used when the agencies and adver- 
tisers can have some such surveys com- 
piled for their aid. The importance of 
the matter well applies to whole states, 
as units in which many advertising cam- 
paigns may be profitably used. 

If Oklahoma as a state can supply 
adequate information on her markets, 
other states can do the same. The mate- 
rial may be compiled and bound up in 
book form, in individual city or county 
records, or sent indiscriminately piece- 
meal to agencies for their own files. But 
it would seem that if any complete state 
should be thus available for market rec- 
ords, it would be a big factor in deciding 
the amount of any large advertising ap- 
propriation to be allotted that state. 


a a 


Sigma Delta Chi Awards Cup to Oregon 
Weekly Newspaper Adjudged Best 
The McMinnville Telephone Regis- 

ter, published by L. E. Bladine and his 

son, Jack B., was adjudged to be the 
best 1931 Oregon weekly or semi-weekly 
newspaper, and was awarded the Sigma 

Delta Chi cup at the Oregon Press con- 

ference at the University of Oregon, Eu- 

gene, on January 22. 

Judges for the Oregon chapter of the 
professional journalism fraternity, who 
had to choose among twenty-three en- 
tries in the annual contest, were Hal E. 
Hoss, secretary of state and formerly 
manager of the Oregon City Enterprise ; 
Donald J. Sterling, vice-president and 
managing editor of the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, and Robert C. Hall, associate 
professor of journalism, and superinten- 
dent of the University of Oregon Press. 
Previous awards in the contest, estab- 
lished in 1930, were made to the Hills- 
boro Argus in 1930, and to the Heppner 
Gazette-Times in 1931. 

The Telephone Register has been pub- 
lished since August, 1928, by Bladine 
& Son, who traveled to Oregon from 
Iowa, where Lars Bladine, until recently 
collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Iowa, was publisher of the Cedar 
Falls Daily Record. His son, Jack, re- 
ceived his training in journalism at the 
universities of Missouri and Iowa, hav- 
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Mechanical 


Superintendent 
Turns Poet! 


HEN the mechanical superinten- 

dent of a newspaper turns poet 
that fact becomes almost as much news 
as the legendary man who bites the dog. 
But when the mechanical superinten- 
dent’s poem is honored by its use in the 
New York Sun then the dog-nipping 
man is, relatively speaking, worth no 
space at all in any paper. 

The superintendent-poet is Henry T. 
Chambers, of the Bristow (Okla.) Rec- 
ord, and the subject of his verses is an 
old “tramp” printer who is supposed to 
be mumbling to himself before his case 
after having just endured a severe bawl- 
ing-out because of his excessive elbow- 
tilting. While the author pictures the 
printer as not yet sober, you may not 
agree with him. At any rate, the poem 
is a nice piece of work. Here it is: 

IN CONFIDENCE TO SMALL 
FRIENDS 


When I am gone, my helpless little 
candles, 








A ragged, lordly proud, intemperate 
printer, 

Whose careless skill despised these dili- 
gent vandals— 

Of my potential self a bankrupt splinter. 


Think thus of me: that once a tipsy 
sparrow 

Who loved to rove and run upon 
strange boughs, 











To whom the sky was ever a hill too 
narrow, 

From following fancy’s too prolonged 
carouse 


Paused here awhile, knowing his laps- 
ing shadow 

Could not long rest in any usual space 

For wings that ached to track the beck- 
oning meadow 

To the strange orchard, or the different 
place, 


Dreaming there shines in some vague, 
blue beyond 
Elusive heaven for a vagabond! 











ing been graduated from the latter col- 
lege. His early experience was received 
on his father’s publication, on the Des 
Moines newspapers, and on the Iowa 
City Press Citizen, of which he was for 
a time the city editor. 

The University of Oregon chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi announced that a sec- 
ond cup will be annually awarded to the 
Oregon weekly or semi-weekly newspa- 


per adjudged to have the best editorial 
page. This cup will be awarded each 
summer at the annual convention of the 
Oregon State Editorial Association. The 
cup’s donor is Paul Kelty, editor of the 
Morning Oregonian, Portland, and it 
will be known as the Paul Kelty Cup. 


a 


New Schemes in Advertising Are Being 
Tested Out at Considerable Cost 

It seems that every sort and kind of 
competition the mind of man is able to 
work out is being promoted as a substi- 
tute for the newspaper advertising. Not 
only do these competitors try to displace 
newspaper advertising, but also maga- 
zines, billboards, and printed forms. 

Radio has apparently been expanded 
to about its limit, judging from reports 
regarding advertisers going off the air 
after trying out local radio stations for 
local business. But now we have the 
movies being promoted as advertising 
features with even greater danger to the 
usual forms of local advertising. 

In Pennsylvania, it is reported, a Col- 
orado film company has been working 
to sell merchants in the cities on the idea 
of advertising in local theaters, and that 
some very fine accounts have been sewed 
up. The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association bulletin says that one 
advertising manager suggests what he 
considers the quickest way to end this 
kind of advertising. Inform theater man- 
agers in no uncertain terms, he says, that 
if they go into the advertising business 
they cannot have a line of space in the 
newspaper, either in the news columns 
or in the advertising. This particular ad- 
vertising manager knows the matter is 
extremely important, for one department 
store was ready to sign up a $5,000 con- 
tract for screen advertising for a year. 

Even the biggest and the brightest of 
the movie stars have surrendered to the 
temptation to pocket additional thou- 
sands of dollars for injecting into their 
films statements that such and such cig- 
arets are their solace and joy; that 
somebody’s beauty soap is the only kind, 
etc. However, this is the thing that will 
quickly kill the popularity of the movies, 
for people are not going to sit out long 
programs just to discover what a star 
thinks about products of any kind. 

We have the mimeographed “Daily 
Reminders” in many states now, as a 
meal ticket for young people who find in 
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it a temporary means of interesting local 
advertisers. We term it temporary be- 
cause the local newspaper can nearly al- 
ways produce a much better quality of 
sheet of like character from good clear 
type and cuts, and can have it much 
better distributed by its own carriers— 
and,incidentally, make it furnish some 
profit to offset the losses from the regu- 
lar standard newspaper. 

Every jazz racket and every magazine 
known are appealing to the advertisers 
to stampede the crowds their way. Now 
some concern is even promoting the idea 
of a radio magazine that is to be inserted 
in newspapers as a “supplement,” with a 
few crumbs from the profits to go to the 
newspapers that furnish the circulation 
for such supplements! 

Oh, well! Newspapers have been for 
150 years building up their standards 
and their business on merit and lasting 
foundations, and it is probable that the 
printed message, permanently displayed 
for timely and careful consideration day 
or night, when time and convenience 
dictate, will always be the dependable 
appeal to people whose minds are steady 
and resources stable. The idea that peo- 
ple are going to flock at a certain mo- 
ment to turn on a dial to hear some 
static announcement, or that they will 
be at the movies to view the latest star’s 
clever handling of cigarets or face pow- 
der, may inflict some business men with 
vivid imaginations, but not for long. The 
checkup is going on all the time. 

++ + 

In most of the states there is a desper- 
ate condition facing many good printers 
with families. Publishers may think they 
are facing a desperate situation also, but 
they have a business and some sort of in- 
come to help carry them through a hard 
period. Married men with families who 
rely upon the printing trade for a liveli- 
hood should not be let out if they are 
worthy and deserve help. Rather than 
let them go, discuss with other help the 
necessity for a five-day week, giving all 
employes an extra day off so that needy 
men with families may be kept on the 
payroll, at least till they can get other 
employment. The printing and publish- 
ing business is better than many other 
lines, for there is always something to 
do, and the generous proprietor should 
resolve that he will stretch his budget so 
that no family connected with his busi- 
ess Shall be made to suffer. 
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Why Do the Advertising Rates Vary So 
Much for the Local Newspapers? 

So-called “country” weekly newspa- 
pers never will become standardized as 
to advertising rates. They never have, 
and we can see no possible way in which 
the situation can be changed. 

Yet this lack of uniformity in adver- 
tising rates is a thing to puzzle the na- 
tional or transient advertiser who seeks 
to use this form of publicity. Agencies 
often throw up their hands and quit try- 
ing to explain the differences in rates to 
their clients, and—down goes the busi- 
ness as a sure result. 

Backed by some substantial organiza- 
tion of known standing, with field man- 
agers promoting this outside business 
for them, many papers can be shown to 
merit the much higher rate a thousand 
of circulation than other papers in towns 
and cities of about the same population. 
But this is special work and calls for 
special evidence, such as audits of circu- 
lation, territorial and market surveys, 
and other similar data. 

Not knowing the Missouri newspaper 
field very intimately, we may be amazed 
when we see a dozen weeklies with rates 
quoted at $0.50 or more an inch. These 
have circulations of 3,161, 1,819, 4,000, 
3,800, 4,000, 3,600, 2,963, 2,830, 5,175, 
3,424, and 3,478, respectively. Then 
there are newspapers shown with rates 
of from $0.40 to $0.46 an inch, with cir- 
culations of 4,321, 3,320, 2,160, 1,987, 
2,709, 1,934, 4,180, 2,000, 3,000, 2,867, 
1,360, 2,690, 1,076, 2,124, 1,500, etc. 

Rates of from $0.30 to $0.35 an inch 
are quoted for 63 papers whose circula- 
tions run from 750 to 2,100, but with a 
more uniform circulation of from 1,500 
to 1,900 for most of them. There are 
some papers charging $0.20 to $0.25 an 
inch, and a few $0.28, with circulations 
generally of less than 1,500. 

Minnesota presents a list of associa- 
tion weekly and daily papers that comes 
much closer to uniformity of rates. The 
rates for 38 of 354 newspapers are $0.40 
and $0.42 an inch, and the $0.40 papers 
range in circulation from 3,940 down to 
840. One special-class local paper im- 
poses a rate of $0.75 an inch with a cir- 
culation of 500. Papers having $0.35, 
$0.30, and $0.25 rates are numerous in 
the list, with circulations very well sus- 
taining those rates. Many of these circu- 
lations are certified by authorities of the 





press association, and not a few are 
noted as having been checked with post- 
office receipts and sworn to by the pub- 
lisher. Not much difficulty in arranging 
schedules for that sort of list, perhaps, 
yet there is surely plenty of variation 
that needs explaining if it is justified. 

A list of twenty-seven papersin North 
Dakota contains but two with rates of 
more than $0.40 an inch, with $0.35, 
$0.30, and $0.25 prevailing, although 
circulations are much lower than in the 
other states mentioned. 

Probably an examination of this great 
variety of rates for advertising, as com- 
pared with circulation statements, has 
induced some agencies and advertisers 
to have special agents check up along 
the line to ascertain why. Often fifty- 
fifty newspaper-advertising propositions 
are worked out by manufacturers, as of 
tires, washing machines, etc. When bills 
come in from these local papers with 
statements by local dealers that they 
have paid so much, possibly some space 
buyers have considered the showing gro- 
tesque, and then and there have declared 
a policy of checking the publications 
themselves. This has been a good and 
healthy thing, no doubt, for publishers 
themselves can best tell the story of 
their particular fields and explain their 
quality circulation. 

Paid-in-advance circulation is with- 
out doubt better than circulation paid 
at any old time, if at all. The cash-in- 
advance publisher will first impress this 
fact upon the investigator, and then by 
comparisons justify his higher rate and 
make it stick. Then the investigator will 
come upon a highly competitive local 
situation that will explain instantly how 
it comes that the inch rates in a town of 
three to four thousand population and 
circulations of 3,100 to 3,800 are sold 
for less than in other towns where there 
is but one paper, with two-thirds the cir- 
culation, selling at an equal price. Com- 
plete coverage in the latter might be 
taken for granted with one order, where- 
as in competitive fields it may require a 
much higher price for the two papers to 
secure complete coverage. 

Usually there are explanations and 
reasons for most of the differential in 
rates, but not always. And it is in these 
situations that perplexity exists and ad- 
vertisers may become so confused by the 
problem that they withdraw entirely, 
refusing to consider such papers. 
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Winning Ads Attest Popularity of 
Simple, Clear Typography 


to 100 lines deep be made typo- 
graphically forceful and interesting? To 
demonstrate that small space is not the 
handicap it is usually presumed to be, 
and “in the interest of the 
vast number of businesses 
which can use this form of 


C AN single-column advertisements 14 


publicity effectively,” the 8 

New York Times recently / / | 4 O 
concluded a competition in || j | 

which 594 advertisements | i , 

within the specified size | ff j Park Avenue 
limits were entered. From i / I} has ready for occupancy a 
these Harry L. Gage, vice- HR! | peer oe 
president of B. Altman & | 

Company; Ben Dalgin, of | nine room simplex and du- 
the Times advertising de- ls plex apartments. All have 


partment, and Prof. H. K. 
Nixon, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as the judges, se- 
lected the three shown in 
reduced size for the first, 





took at that time against the prevailing 
complex, freakish layout and also the 
ugly and illegible type faces so ardently 
championed by some now so strangely 
quiet about the whole matter. 


/ 
/ ANNOUNCEMENT 








private baths with showers 
and modern improvements. 


cA Home of Distinction ) 


Y 





second, and third awards 4 
of $100, $50, and $25. 
These striking advertise- 
ments, along with some 19 
others seriously considered 
and accordingly given hon- 
orable mention, not only 
prove what the Times set 


out to show, but should THE $ 
have a stimulating effect TAILORED a 
on those having to lay out W O M A N Standard of Value and Quality 


or set copy in small space. 
Of course THE INLAND 





Clothes for the South and 
stops en route, may be 
quickly selectedfrom stock 
at The Tailored Woman 


at new low price levels. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTIETH STREET 








AGENT ON PREMISES 
TELA OR 


This ad, which took first prize, 
was set by Robert Everett Smith 











KNOX 


816 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HATS 


| 
j 














PRINTER endorses the se- 


Algot Ringstrom, The March- 


lection of Messrs. Gage, 
Dalgin, and Nixon of the 


This advertisement took second 
prize for Henry J. Stahlhut, affili- 
ated with the staff of the concern 
for which this small ad was set 


banks Press, of New York City, 
received third prize for this ad, 
conspicuous in spite of its size 





prizewinners as well as of 
those who were given honorable men- 
tion. Besides being attractive and effec- 
tive the ads are free of freakish layout 
features and stygian-black cubist types. 
It is evident from their selections that 
the judges, all important men, would 
never have approved the wild, weird, 
and exotic so-called “modernistic” ty- 
pography which reached its peak three 
years ago. In this fact, and considering 
the character of the entries as a whole, 
THE INLAND PRINTER sees complete 
justification for the positive stand it 
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The entries were judged 75 per cent 
for typographical appearance and 25 
per cent on suitability to newspaper re- 
production. Comment on the prizewin- 
ners by the judges discloses interesting 
points. The advertisement awarded sec- 
ond place, submitted by Henry J. Stahl- 
hut, of The Tailored Woman staff, was 
considered by some of the judges best 
of all, but because the illustration plays 
such a big part in its effectiveness it was 
a matter of art rather than of typogra- 
phy. Recognizing the excellent modern 





handling of the typography, and the fact 
that it ties in so well with the copy, the 
judges placed it second. They compli- 
mented the designer of the first-prize 
display, Robert Everett Smith, particu- 
larly upon the fact that he did not select 
an easy task, and upon the most careful 
thought indicated by spacing, whiting- 
out, and the interesting organization of 
all units. Comment upon the advertise- 
ment of Algot Ringstrom, of The March- 
banks Press, New York, winner of third 
prize, centered around the fact that de- 
spite its extremely small size it would 
stand out conspicuously at any point on 
a newspaper page. 

In sending the proof of Mr. Smith’s 
prizewinning advertisement, Wadsworth 
A. Parker, of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company, Jersey City, discloses 
some interesting facts about him, nota- 
bly that he is just past his majority. “He 
came to the specimen printing depart- 
ment of our organization,” Mr. Parker 
writes, “during the past year with very 
little experience with type or with type- 
setting but possessed of an exceptional 
desire to learn the mysteries of the craft. 
Having some years previously chosen 
commercial art as his profession, he at- 
tended Cooper Union, where he received 
a thorough course of instruction in typo- 
graphic layout under the skilled tutelage 
of Professor Ehrlich.” 





London School of Printing Renders 
Valuable Service to Industry 

The London School of Printing, of 
London, England, once more presents a 
record of valuable service rendered in 
the interests of the British printing in- 
dustry. Student enrolment is shown as 
3,182, and the number of apprentices 
attending day classes has appreciably 
increased, with at the present time about 
four hundred firms paying school fees 
for 1,669 students. 

The school deserves special credit for 
its various unusual achievements. One 
of these is the portfolio of specimens, 
which ably reflects the different trends 
in typography. The school’s yearbook, 
with its wide range of machine and hand 
composition and its four-color work, is 
another example of the distinctive print- 
ing produced by the students. The Lon- 
don School of Printing is worthy of the 
printing industry’s most cordial support 
in training our printers of tomorrow. 
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Check Up on Your Ability to Estimate 


AST month the problem offered was to 
make a complete estimate on 5,000 
ledger sheets such as the specimen 

reproduced in the March issue. First the 
estimate will be shown on two different 
presses, as naturally the correct way to 
estimate a piece of printing is to figure 
on producing it in the most economical 
way. Sometimes you may not have the 
type of machine which will produce a 
piece of work economically; but if you 
are going to take that work you must 
figure the same method as does the other 
house, regardless of your equipment, 
and that is the basis on which this de- 
partment will be conducted. 

As will be shown by the following fig- 
ures, in this particular case it does not 
make a great deal of difference which 
way the work is run. As some of the 
estimates sent in were figured on a 10 by 
15 platen and others on a vertical press 
we are showing the result both ways: 








10 by 15 Press 





Stock 
863 sheets 17 by 22, 24-pound buff 
ledger, including 3% per cent spoil- 
age: 42 pounds at $0.15..........$ 6.30 
10 per cent for handling............ 65 
Composition 
Ludlow or hand: 3.2 hours at $3.75.. 12.00 


Lockup 
Class III, one form, 1034 by 53%: 
SUN OUEMAE TDS I On: 6 iste xSickercbarearee 1.90 
Makeready 
Class A, one form; green ink: .6 hour 
OO I BOO TE PAE SS 1.25 
Washup: :2 hour at $2.07 «..:<.6eis. 40 
Running 
Class A, 5,000 sheets; green ink: 3.8 
POUES AL RIOT sca. divin orbeamalsinnys 7.85 
Ink 
Class 1, light, open form: .2 pound at 
NOD vis o:cicnaseve Seder ten dnniels ere ele ore .20 
Bindery 
Cutting stock: .4 hour at $2.61...... 1.05 
Punching: 1.0 hour at $1.82......... 1.80 
Perforating: 1.6 hours at $1.82...... 2.90 
OTA COST iis cae ae $36.30 


Vertical Press 





Stock 
863 sheets 17 by 22, 24-pound buff 
ledger, including 3% per cent spoil- 


age: 42: pounds at SONS. «6.5.66. $ 6.30 
10\pericent forhandling... ............ 65 
Composition 
Ludlow or hand: 3.2 hours at $3.75.. 12.00 
Lockup 
Class III, one form, 1034 by 5%: 
SMNOULPAL HG HO ses ccc-si asec cielele aia secs 1.90 
Makeready 
Class A, one form; green ink: .5 hour 
BE S20) 6a iw Scho scieccvaretace scereiev se gees 1.40 
Washup: .3*hour atv$2.16)..60:6.6:6 cais5> 80 
Running 
Class A, 5,000 sheets, green ink: 2.1 
RRGUTS BE 2 Oo aosars seis. oie eesiis a eiernsese 5.80 
Ink 
Class 1, light, open form: .2 pound at 
MOON acces: shat we invares'e Goh vere oustatecerecpiarieie .20 
Bindery 
Cutting stock: .4 hour at $2.61...... 1.05 
Punching: 1.0 hour at $1.82......... 1.80 
Perforating: 1.6 hours at $1.82...... 2.90 
ROMAT COSD « ccccsiicecloesgies $34.80 





Problem No. 3 in Estimating—See Following Page for Complete Specifications 
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PORTABLE TYPEWRITER .. 


. BY EDDIE CANTOR 





pretending.”’ 


smart? 


Cantor.’ 





fingers move, and I said to 
myself, ‘‘Uh! Uh! She's just 


I picked up the piece of 
paper, and lo and behold! 
There it was—the typist’s 
bible, ‘‘Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the 
aid of the party.” 


Who in the world would 
ever conceive that in two 
days even one of MY 
daughters could become so 


‘Now,”’ thought I, “‘If 
the daughter of Eddie Cantor could handle a typewriter 
with such ease, it ought to be a ‘pipe’ for old man 


So again I played Santa Claus—this time to myself, 
and purchased a ‘‘Blankety-Blank’’ typewriter, and 
while I learned to manipulate it with rapidity, this par- 
ticular typewriter that I had would go “‘democratic’’ on 
me every once in a while. Sometimes I would hit the 
letter ‘‘H'’ and it would remain suspended in mid-air 
longer than Post and Gatty. 


After a while I got myself another typewriter, and like 
these swell foreign cars, it was in repair more often than 











1: 


** There st was, the typsst's bible. . . “Now 
is the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of the party’.”” 


= 
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Putte L. peWiTtT, Rockford, Illi- 
nois.—Your estimate was okay, and you 
are to be congratulated. There is only 
one criticism I have to make: I assume 
from the hour cost you used that you 
figured on running your work on a 10 by 
15 press, and I don’t believe it would be 
possible on average production to make 
the running time shown. 

A. C. Wricut, Austin, Texas.—Your 
estimate was a little low, and according 
to your comment you figured on run- 
ning this on a 10 by 15 platen press, 
two on. I don’t believe you anticipated 
setting two of these forms, as you will 
notice from the estimate shown that 
your time for composition is low for one 
form. And yet your makeready and run- 
ning would lead me to think you in- 
tended to run this work two up, as the 
makeready and running of 5,000 im- 
pressions probably could not be pro- 
duced for the amount of money shown. 

RoBert L. Barnes, of Cleveland.— 
Your estimate is okay with two excep- 
tions. Your composition is high, and I 
assume from your notation that you ran 
this as a work-and-swing form. If you 
have a copy of the estimate you sent in 
you will notice that on your running you 
list 1,500 an hour; but the figure you 
show for total hours and the amount of 
money no doubt are errors on your part, 
as I don’t think you intended to use that 
much time. Better check this over, and 
then you will see what I have in mind. 

Mark SmitH, Zion, Illinois——Your 
figures are very good with one exception, 

and that is in your running time. I do 
not believe that on the average, unless 
you have extraordinarily high produc- 
tion in your pressroom, you could pro- 
duce 5,000 ledger sheets on a 10 by 15 
press in the time you show. Also, in fig- 
uring any estimates in the future leave 
off the profit, as we are only interested 
in considering the costs. 

Henry G. WENK, South Bend, In- 
diana.—Your figures are very good and 
I know where you got them, but I think 
you used the wrong classification in your 
makeready and your running. Don’t you 
think it would be cheaper in the long 
run to perforate this work after it is 
printed rather than slow up your press 
production by feeding a perforated 
sheet? Good work! 

(Additional comments by Mr. Tarrant 
upon estimates furnished for this prob- 
lem are found on the following page.) 
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Can You Estimate This Order Accurately? 


HE PROBLEM for this month is a six- 
te booklet to be printed on an 
enameled paper stock and using a line 
drawing. The composition is ten-point, 
and the back cover is blank with the 
exception of one six-point imprint. The 
inside back cover has just six lines of 
type, the manufacturer’s name and ad- 
dress. The front cover is printed in red 
and black, the red consisting of a border 
and a solid, three inches wide by four 


inches deep, in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner. This is a self-cover order, and the 
problem is to estimate 100,000 of these 
booklets, following out the specifications 
shown on this page and figuring on a 10- 
cent paper. Apply the cost figures given, 
so everybody will use the same figures. 

The front-cover page and one of the 
inside pages are reproduced here for the 
purpose of giving you a mental picture 
of this particular piece of work. 

























































































cy Printing Estimate Specification 
\e=/ Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
Salesman. Date___APRIL aacimiiiaiiiaeeas. 
=== 
Name 
of Customer INLAND Petre Buyer = 
Address 
330 S. WELLS ST Tel. No. 
Quantity and 100M = 16 pr. ROOXLETS = SELF-COVER : ae ee ee 
Description 
i INSIDE (BLEEDS) COVER (BLEEDS) END SHEET TIP ENVELOPE 
Sizes 
5-1/2x 8 5-1/2x8 x x x 
INSIDE COVER END SHEET 
Color of Ink BLACK RED £ BLACK sti 
TIP ENVELOPE 
Inside 70 1b. BASIS = ENAMEL sila 
Paper Stock Cover SrLF COVER siacintaplacats 
End ShxertSinehOsoDonbt = 
Envelope Xi 
c Size Type Page 4-1/4 x G-1/2 Handset Maite Linotype Saalx 
Furnished 
Electrotypes Mesias 
FOLDERS | No. of Folds and How Folded 
CIRCULARS REGULAR 
sre Sti Saddle 
CBEK Wire Stitch { So forrest’ 
innate Dax ‘ smEsaK Te en ee 
>Bedoore | Socticte 
Bergeac Daeonr OGhEEK a a 
EK Berk Pade : 
XSooumoxn Perr: Kal. Rorner 
Art Work and Furnished Line Cuts 
Engraving Keddeke Close Register Sq. H. T. VWigneneeck 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 
Remarks —— ——$ _ 




















Costs to Be Used When You Make Your Estimate 














Hand composition ................ $3.75 | Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. ..$4.55 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 
Monotype keyboard .............. 241 Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
Platen press (M.F.),10 by 15....... 2.07 Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches:.. 5.10 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18....... 2.37 Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 276 Cutting machiies «.....0<cc<cescces 2.61 
Small automatic, 17 by 22.......... 2.76 Bindery C (small machines)........ 1.82 
Small automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 Bindery D (girls’ handwork)....... 1.13 
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Further Comment on the Estimates 


Submitted on March Problem 


GrorGE W. WALLACE, Brownstown, 
Indiana.—The figures you sent in are 
high. I would like to have you refigure 
the stock and see if you cannot find 
where you made your error. In future, 
instead of adding 25 per cent profit, 
simply add your spoilage and 10 per 
cent for handling. Your composition is 
high, as is also your perforating, and 
while your makeready time is correct 
you use the hand-composition rate of 
$3.75 an hour, which of course makes 
your extension wrong. 

E. J. Lewis, Rochester, New York.— 
Your estimate was rather hard to deci- 
pher the way you sent it in. In future 
you can make it much easier to check by 
just listing each item showing the actual 
time you figure on the work and making 
your extensions from that. The greatest 
benefit from this department will be de- 
rived from estimating the correct time 
for the different operations, as naturally 
we all know that the hour costs vary in 
different plants. However, upon check- 
ing your work I find that you have not 
figured on enough paper, and also that 
your makeready and running time is too 
high in dollars and cents, but I can’t tell 
how much time you figured. Your perfo- 
rating and punching are also high. 

CHARLES WATERBURY, Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin.—Your estimate this month is 
very good, with two exceptions. You es- 
timated approximately the correct time 
for hand composition as far as hours are 
concerned, but your extension is decid- 
edly out of line, so I think you must 
have made a mistake in the hour costs. 

W. P. Bags, St. Louis.—Your esti- 
mate on the whole is very good, but you 
are a trifle low on composition and run- 
ning, for according to the hour costs I 
assume that you used a 10 by 15 press. 

W. J. Bute, of El Paso, Texas.—In 
checking your figures I notice that you 
omitted the item of perforating, and I 
believe that your press running time is 
faster than the average. With those two 
exceptions your work is very good. Try 
the one this month, as it is a little more 
difficult and no doubt more in your line. 

BEN H. K1xosgE, Villa Park, Illinois.— 
It is plain to be seen that at some time in 
the past you have had a good estimating 
instructor. Your figures are okay, and I 
would suggest that you try the problem 
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which is shown this month. You will not 
find this one so easy. Good work! 
GeEorGE T. Hart, of Rochester, New 
York.—Figure your paper stock over 
again and I think you will see your mis- 
take; the right answer is 42 pounds. You 
are a little low on your presswork, but 
otherwise your figures are all right. 
GLENN W1nans, Villa Park, Illinois. 
—All right, Glenn! You are a little late, 





but we will get you in under the wire this 
time. You used the wrong press; it’s not 
necessary to use such a large machine. 
Punching and perforating are too high. 
Compare yours with the estimate shown. 
Otherwise it’s very good work. 

EvuGENE J. Vacco, of Jersey City.— 
Your figures are right with one excep- 
tion: Your composition is too high. Note 
the figures in the estimate given. 





Business Review for March 


HE DETAILED movements of business 
le the first of the year have not 
been sufficiently pronounced in either 
direction to change the general outlines 
of the situation. The improvement com- 
monly looked for at this season of the 
year is backward. While there may be a 
better sentiment prevailing, a lack of 
actual buying is apparent. There seems 
to be a tendency on the part of manu- 
facturers to wait and see what the other 
fellow is going to do. 

Despite the continued absence of im- 
portant tonnage from the three major 
steel-consuming groups—the automo- 
bile industry, the railroads, and building 
construction—the steel business is show- 
ing some signs of betterment, due to the 
releases from miscellaneous consumers. 
This may well be taken as a favorable 
sign indicating that the wheels of indus- 
try, more or less dormant for so many 
months, are beginning to move. 

Many smaller plants throughout the 
country, operating with a lower over- 
head, are able to meet the decreased in- 
come of the buyer with prices that still 
leave a reasonable margin of profit. This 
condition is reported as existing in vari- 
ous branches of industry. Naturally a 
small manufacturer can find such a step 
profitable; and, if activity is continued, 
a noticeable resumption in operations 
among the larger plants in the different 
fields should follow. 

Recent reports indicate some slight 
upward trend of employment. The rail- 
roads—following the adjustment of the 
wage schedules—have called back many 
of the shop hands for work on the badly 
needed repairs of rolling stock. The 
gradual pickup in the demands for steel 
is being reflected in increased employ- 
ment in the steel-mill communities. The 
resumption of activity in any one indus- 


try will call for activity in other lines; 
and as workers return to their places at 
the bench and lathe, and receive money 
in exchange for their labor, there will 
return a willingness and an ability to 
buy. This in turn will put others to work 
making the many commodities that en- 
ter into the daily demands of the rank 
and file of the American public. 

There is a continuance of the trend 
toward reduction or omission of cash 
dividends on many issues of stock. A 
contraction of $123,000,000 a year in 
the dividend payments on 600 common 
stocks has been reported—the automo- 
bile, petroleum, and railroad groups be- 
ing among those most seriously affected. 
This in some measure reflects the tre- 
mendous losses which have been shoul- 
dered by many of the outstanding indus- 
trial organizations. 

The net loss of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company for 1931 is reported to have 
been $8,806,567, while the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany suffered a loss of $3,655,659 in the 
same period. Losses sustained last year 
by a few other organizations, picked at 
random, disclose the following figures: 
Skelly Oil Company, $2,117,110; Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Company, $1,764,- 
031; Wheeling Steel Corporation and 
subsidiaries, $3,339,139. 

The printer who was forced to “take 
it on the chin” during this present de- 
pression need not think that he was sin- 
gled out to carry all the burden of the 
prevailing hard times. Indeed, the toll in 
losses has been staggering. Large and 
small organizations have all had their 
share of suffering. 

The clouds, however, appear to be 
slowly lifting on another business era— 
one that will in all likelihood be saner, 
but better and happier for all of us. 


+ THE INLAND PRINTER 



































THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 














Annual I. A. E. Spring Conference 
Convenes in New York City 


Electrotypers from all sections of the coun- 
try are expected to attend the annual spring 
conference of the International Association of 
Electrotypers, to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on April 15 and 16. 
Ralph A. Schwarz, of Cleveland, president of 
the association, who will preside, stated that, 
while no program has been set, the questions 
to be discussed will be problems which have 
arisen since the annual convention of last Sep- 
tember in Cleveland. “We realize that we are 
now on the threshold of a new business era, 
and we must prepare our forces to meet it 
properly,” said Mr. Schwarz. 


++ + 
Standard Keyboard Range Extended 
to Include Two Larger Sizes 


Monotype users have received the announce- 
ment that fourteen- and eighteen-point type 
may now be composed on the standard key- 
board and be cast on the display-composition 
caster in the same manner that the smaller 
sizes from four- to twelve-point are set and 
cast, and that no special attachments are re- 
quired for the new sizes. 

“All the well-known advantages of mono- 
type-machine typesetting can now be applied 
to fourteen- and eighteen-point in the com- 
position of various books, booklets, catalogs, 
broadsides, circulars, and display advertise- 
ments—to all printing in which typesetting is 
a factor,” reads part of the announcement of 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 
“This extension in the range of monotype- 
machine typesetting gives to all sizes from 
four- to eighteen-point the full advantages of 
monotype versatility, high quality, high pro- 
duction, and low cost.” 

In the broadside announcement are shown 
specimens of twenty-six monotype faces set in 
the fourteen- and eighteen-point sizes. It is 
planned to extend to users of about a dozen 
other faces the benefits of the larger sizes. 


++ + 
Ask Congress for Copyright Law to 
Make Advertisers Responsible 


Publishers of magazines should not be held 
liable for infringements of copyrights in ad- 
vertising matter furnished by an advertiser or 
his agent, according to views expressed by 
representatives of the National Publishers As- 
sociation during the recent congressional hear- 
ings on the proposed new copyright law. 

It was said that under the present copyright 
law the publishers are responsible for advertis- 
ing copy prepared by the advertiser or his 
agent. This copy is sent to publishers at the 
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latest date possible before makeup time, and 
the publishers have no time to check up the 
copy. The argument was made that advertisers 
are in nearly all cases responsible business con- 
cerns, and for that reason the new copyright 
law should provide that if someone feels that 
his copyright property has been infringed by 
advertising matter, he should sue the adver- 
tiser or advertising agency or both, but not 
hold the publisher responsible. 


+o 
Death of Edward A. Doran 


Edward A. Doran, vice-president of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco paper firm, 
died on March 1 at the age of forty-six years. 
He became connected with this paper concern 
about twenty years ago as a salesman having 
charge of the Arizona territory. His success 
there led to his elevation to the managership 
of the country sales and export department of 
the Los Angeles division in 1921, and in 1928 
to the vice-presidency of the company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 





Press Firm Will Scrap 
Ancient Equipment 
Taken in Trade 


STATEMENT has been issued by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
presenting its policy on the scrapping of 
used presses taken in trade. The text of 
the statement follows: 
“Harris-Seybold-Potter, in recogni- 
tion of the menace of obsolete presses in 
the hands of those who may cause them 
to be a plague to the trade, agrees to |f 
scrap any obsolete equipment taken in 
trade at its true value. Harris-Seybold- 
Potter has faith in the leaders and in 
the rank and file of the graphic arts, 
and recalls no instance where any mat- 
| ter of vital importance to the well being |] 
of the craft was not supported whole- 
heartedly. Harris-Seybold-Potter be- 
lieves that its friends will welcome this 
public statement of established com- | 
pany policy for the breaking-up of ob- 
solete equipment taken at its true value, 
and believes that the craft individually 
will not nullify it by unreasonable val- 
uation in trade deals that force resale of 
presses which would be better consigned 
to the scrap heap.” 

















1.T. C. A. Will Hold Convention at 
Cincinnati, October 17, 18 


Decision to hold this year’s convention in 
connection with the U. T. A. convention as 
was the custom in former years, excepting last 
year, was made at a meeting of the executive 
board of the International Trade Composition 
Association, held recently at the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit. The dates decided upon are October 
17 and 18, and the place of course is Cincinnati. 

The national advertising program of the 
association will be continued as far as funds 
will permit, the board decided after hearing 
the report of Arthur S. Overbay, of Indianap- 
olis, chairman of the committee. Suggestions 
will be made to local groups concerning their 
advertising programs. 


++ + 
U.T.A. Issues a Furniture-Market 
Analysis for the Sales Clubs 


Another analysis of printing needs of cus- 
tomers has been issued to typothetae sales 
clubs by the Marketing Committee of the 
United Typothetae of America. Designated as 
No. 8, it deals with the manufacturing and 
wholesaling of furniture, and supplements the 
study which is known as No. 7 and which 
deals with the furniture’s retail outlets and 
consumer markets. 

It is proposed that at the meeting of clubs 
of printing salesmen one member of the sales 
club act as the president and general manager 
of the Home Furniture Company, and another 
take the part of the printing salesman. It is 
presumed that the salesman has already estab- 
lished contacts with the prospective buyer of 
printing, and that now the printing salesman 
is undertaking to make a constructive sale of 
printing by pointing out to the customer what 
his needs are, what printing can do to increase 
his sales, and what printing he should have. 

Salesmen are warned not to “lapse into the 
error so common in selling printing—that of 
talking about production details—whereas the 
really important thing is for the salesman to 
learn to talk to his customer about the print- 
ing needs or possible uses of printing in the 
customer’s business.” 


me Gt Ot 


Leaves Estate for Benefit Society 


The Challenge Machinery Mutual Benefit 
Society has been named beneficiary in the will 
of the late Mrs. Teresia Kranzmayr, of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, who died in that city re- 
cently. J. Edgar Lee, president of the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, has been named 
executor of the estate, which is estimated to 
amount to approximately $3,000. 
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Unions in Some Printing Centers 


Take Slight Wage Reductions 


Wage reductions have been arranged for by 
printers with unions in several of the printing 
centers. Pressmen of New York City have ac- 
cepted a cut of 7 per cent from hour rates in 
effect previous to March 1, 1932, which were 
upon the basis of a work week of forty-four 
hours. Under the new arrangements plants 
have the option of running six days of eight 
hours each, provided that no member of the 
pressmen’s unions involved shall work more 
than four eight-hour days or nights in a fiscal 
week. Slides can be arranged so that some of 
the key regular men are available to the plant 
each day, provided none works more than the 
stated limit of four days. 

The alternative plan calls for the operation 
of a plant on a minimum basis of two six-hour 
consecutive shifts a day, up to and including 
(if work is available) six days a week. Work- 
ing time of each shift is continuous without 
lunch period. Shifting from one plan to an- 
other is not permissible except at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal week. 

In Chicago the bookbinders entered into an 
agreement with the Franklin Association, rep- 
resenting the employers, upon a basis of wage 
reductions which range from 9 to 15 per cent. 
Negotiations are under way with other unions 
for reductions, but thus far the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union has resisted any attempts to 
reopen its contract, which has more than a 
year to run, and calls for the forty-hour work 
week at forty-four hours’ pay during June, 
July, and August of this year. 

In Washington the Washington Electrotyp- 
ers, Moulders, and Finishers Union has sent a 
notice to the closed-shop division of the Wash- 
ington Typothetae that it will waive for a 
period of one year a $2 increase in wages which 
was scheduled to become effective on March 11 
under a contract negotiated in 1929, 


> + + 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Firm Buys 


Morrison Stitcher Concern 


The Morrison Stitcher Corporation, of Ni- 
agara Falls, and its two sales companies which 
have been handling the distribution of the 
Morrison products, have been purchased by 
the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Thomas R. Jones, 
vice-president and general manager. 

All assets of the Morrison companies have 
been acquired by the purchase of the capital 
stock, but land and buildings were retained by 
the former stockholders. Frank E. Lawrence, 
president, the Morrison companies, and George 
C. Tuttle, secretary and counsel, negotiated 
with the representatives of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company for the sale. 

According to plans, the Morrison companies 
will operate as a separate division of the Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Company, with headquar- 
ters at Niagara Falls, for the next few months, 
after which operations and sales will center in 
Dayton, Ohio, in connection with other divi- 
sions of the parent company. Sales of the Mor- 
rison lines will be handled through the present 
sales agencies, which now handle the Seybold 
and Wright lines of machinery. 

By reason of this purchase and the eventual 
consolidation of the Morrison plant at Day- 
ton, that city becomes more important as a 
printing-machinery center. Within the past 
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eighteen months the J. F. Webendorfer Com- 
pany, manufacturer of gravure machinery, 
and the J. T. Wright Company, maker of pa- 
per drills and punches, were purchased by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, and _ these 
plants were moved to the Dayton division of 
the company. In none of these purchases has 
any real estate or buildings been acquired. 

“The purchase of these companies is the re- 
sult of an aggressive program of strengthening 
itself in the printing-machinery field which is 
being carried on by the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company,” reads part of the announcement. 
“Coupled with the purchase of other organiza- 
tions, the company has brought out new lines 
of machinery in every department, and as a 
result is the only company in the United States 
which covers the machinery demands of the 
printer, other than those of a newspaper pub- 
lisher, in every phase of his operations.” 


+> 
$2,600,000 in Printing Is Lost 


Discontinuance of the mail-order business of 
the National Bellas-Hess Company takes away 
from printers of the East and Middle West 
about $2,600,000 of printing annually, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by one of the printers 
who did some of the work. The large catalogs 
were handled by Chicago printers. 


++ + 
Inkmakers to Meet on May [9 


The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Printing Ink Makers will be held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, May 19 to 21 inclusive. 
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Tympan-Paper Manufacturer Erects 
Building to Expand Business 


Building operations have begun on the erec- 
tion of a one- and two-story addition to the 
present structure of the Cromwell Paper Com- 
pany, at 4801 South Whipple Street, Chicago. 

The present structure has 100 feet of front- 
age on Whipple Street, and the addition will 
cover the plot adjoining, with 90 feet of front- 
age and a depth of 250 feet where it meets the 
track facilities of the Chicago Junction Rail- 


Goudy Is Honored by Fellow-Artists 
on His Sixty-seventh Birthday 


Frederic W. Goudy, art director of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, was the 
guest of honor at a testimonial luncheon given 
under the combined auspices of the American 
Union of Decorative Arts and the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts at the Towne Hall 
Club, New York City, on March 7. As a souve- 
nir of his sixty-seventh birthday anniversary, 
which was being celebrated, Mr. Goudy was 
presented with a bound volume containing the 
signatures of four hundred fellow-members of 
the American Union of Decorative Arts. 

Speakers said that Mr. Goudy’s influence on 
American and British printing had been such 
that his name would be associated in the fu- 
ture with such names as Gutenberg and Wil- 
liam Caxton. Among those who spoke were 
Mitchell Kennerley, for whom Mr. Goudy de- 
signed the Kennerley and Forum types, and 
Lee Simonson, the president of the American 
Union of Decorative Arts. 

In his response Mr. Goudy modestly tried to 
minimize his achievements, saying that what 
he had done was everyday work in his little 
workshop, but that, nevertheless, whenever 
the industry applauded his efforts he was im- 
mensely pleased. He said that the main pur- 
pose of letters was the practical one of making 
thoughts visible. 

“Letters need merely be simple, well shaped, 
and well proportioned,” stated Mr. Goudy. 


“Beauty is not to be sought at the expense of . 


practical use. Lettering may be beautiful and 
legible too, since beauty does not necessarily 
imply elaboration of letter forms.” 

In the issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
two days after the testimonial luncheon, an 
editorial appeared under the headline “Master 
of the Alphabet” in which Mr. Goudy was 
lauded for his achievements. The editorial con- 
cluded: “Mr. Goudy deserves his tribute.” 


++ + 
Typothetans Meet in Conference at 
Washington, April 27 to 29 


Typothetae leaders will meet in the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 28 and 29 
for the annual mid-year meetings of the sev- 














Architect's sketch of enlarged plant of the Cromwell Paper Company, of Chicago ,to be completed in June 


way and the Belt Line. The new building will 
be of pressed brick and terra-cotta construc- 
tion, and will add about 40,000 square feet of 
floor space for the company’s operations. The 
building is expected to be ready for occupancy 
on or about June 1. 

The Cromwell Paper Company manufac- 
tures printers’ tympan paper which it ships to 
all parts of the world. It also handles position 
sheets for printers. C. H. Weil is president of 
the Cromwell company, and Joseph Weil is 
secretary-treasurer of the firm. 


eral groups functioning under the auspices of 
the United Typothetae of America. 

Leaders of local Typothetae sales clubs will 
meet with U. T. A. marketing leaders for a 
sales conference at the U. T. A. headquarters 
on April 27. Training of printing salesmen and 
sales direction are the subjects to be discussed. 

Active members of the Swope Plan commit- 
tee appointed by President William Pfaff will 
also meet at the headquarters on April 27 to 
study the Swope Plan and its possibilities for 
application to the printing industry. 
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Printers Still Combat Furnishing of 
Printed Envelopes by U.S. 


Printers are again becoming interested in the 
struggle against the printing of corner cards 
on stamped envelopes free of charge by the 
United States Government. Legislative groups 
of the United Typothetae of America and of 
the National Editorial Association are lined up 
in support of Senate Bill No. 48, introduced by 
Senator Oddie, of Nevada, to prohibit the sale 
by the Post Office Department of Government 
stamped envelopes, which is identical with the 
bill introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Romjue, of Missouri, desig- 
nated as H. R. 8576. These bills provide for a 
limitation on printing in the upper left-hand 
corner to no more than the following form: 


ey 


The New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion has written to its congressmen and sena- 
tors to support the bill. In its bulletin, The 
Imprint, reference is made to the fact that dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the 
Post Office Department was furnished with 
1,651,329,688 stamped envelopes by the Inter- 
national Envelope Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
to fill orders secured by various post offices. 

The bulletin of the Cleveland Graphic Arts 
Club states that “The United Typothetae is 
supporting H. R. 8576 now before a sub-com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives.” 

The National Editorial Association has is- 
sued a communication to members to write to 
congressmen and senators urging them to sup- 
port the bills in Congress. 


++ + 
Continental Appoints Three New 
Sales Representatives 


Three additional sales representatives have 
been appointed by the Continental Typefoun- 
ders Association, Incorporated. The Printers 
Supply Company has been appointed for the 
St. Louis territory; the J. W. Ford Company, 
Cincinnati, and the Lance Company, Dallas. 


++ + 
Death of Orville J. Hutchinson, 


Well Known Plant Executive 


In the tragic death of Crville J. Hutchinson, 
printing-plant superintendent of the MacLean 
Publishing Company, Limited, of Toronto, the 
company lost a highly valued executive and 
the printing industry of Canada a leading 
craftsman. He was well known in printing cir- 
cles of the United States and was closely iden- 
tified with the activities of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. He 
likewise attended meetings of the Technical 
Experts in the Printing Industry, having ad- 
dressed this group on plant efficiency in New 
York City about a year ago. 

Death came suddenly to Mr. Hutchinson as 
the result of a singular mishap. After having 
briefly addressed a number of fellow-workers 
at the conclusion of a banquet of the MacLean 
Bowling Club at the Prince George Hotel, he 
fell backward out of an open fourth-story win- 
dow and was so seriously injured that he died 
in a Toronto hospital ten minutes after being 
admitted. Apparently he attempted to sit on a 
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low window sill, miscalculated its height, lost 
his balance, and toppled from the window be- 
fore friends standing close by could aid him. 
Mr. Hutchinson joined the MacLean staff as 
a compositor nearly twenty-five years ago. Al- 
ways a loyal and conscientious worker, he had 
risen from the “case” by superior craftsman- 
ship and executive ability to the highest posi- 





ORVILLE J. HUTCHINSON 


tion on the mechanical force of the largest 
magazine and business-paper concern in the 
British Empire. Some seven or eight publica- 
tions were being published by the MacLean 
company when Mr. Hutchinson first became 
an employe. Now twenty-eight publications 
are owned and published by the company, 
which, besides printing a number of publica- 
tions for other Canadian publishers, prints a 
list of United States magazines for Canadian 
distribution. It was Mr. Hutchinson’s duty to 
a great extent to provide plant accommodation 
and organize a mechanical staff to take care of 
this expansion. When the new MacLean build- 
ing, the third addition during Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s time with the firm, was erected it was 
generally acknowledged to be one of the most 
modern of the large printing plants in America. 

He knew his type as few compositors know 
it, and to him may justly be credited much of 
the typographical excellence maintained in all 
MacLean publications. But it was in his rare 
capacity as an administrator and a staff or- 
ganizer that he most excelled. He organized 
and conducted classes in typography within 
the plant, and encouraged the apprentices and 
the journeymen to attend classesin typography 
and presswork in the city’s technical schools. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s untimely “30” came as a 
great shock not only to his employers and co- 
workers but also to the entire printing indus- 
try of Toronto. Every branch of the graphic 
arts interests was represented at his funeral. 
By order of Col. J. B. MacLean, president, the 
MacLean plant was closed during the after- 
noon of the funeral, which was attended by 
Colonel MacLean; H. T. Hunter, vice-presi- 
dent; H. V. Tyrrell, general manager; exec- 
utives of the various publications, hundreds of 
plant employes, and members of the Toronto 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Program for June Conference on 
Printing Education Is Given 


Printing schools throughout the country are 
being requested to submit exhibits of printing 
to represent courses of study, specimens of lay- 
out and design, and linoleum-block printing to 
be displayed in connection with the eleventh 
annual Conference on Printing Education, to 
be held at Harding Hall, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., June 27 to 29. 

The program for the conference itself is be- 
ing arranged around the United Typothetae 
of America slogan “Printing, the Mother of 
Progress.” Three morning sessions, two eve- 
ning sessions, which will include the Washing- 
ton Bicentennial dinner, and three afternoon 
educational tours will be conducted. 

Four surveys of printing education, made 
recently, wili be among the subjects to be con- 
sidered at the session to be devoted to “Pro- 
gressive Steps in Printing Education.” The 
latest methods of teaching hand composition, 
machine work, presswork, and related subjects 
will be discussed at this session. 

The theme “Keeping Step With Educational 
and Printing Progress” will guide the thought 
at another ‘session, the topics to be discussed 
including “Vocational Education” ; “Technical 
Advancement”; “Equipment”; “Processes”; 
“Research,” and “Photography and Its Rela- 
tion to Printing.” 

One evening session, to be held in the Con- 
gressional Library, will be devoted to study 
of the Vollbehr Collection of the Incunabula 
of Printing. The other evening session will 
be entirely devoted to the Washington Bicen- 
tennial dinner meeting, at which it is expected 
that addresses will be given by a congressman, 
an educator, and a printer, on subjects respec- 
tively as follows: “George Washington, the 
Nation Builder,” “The Public School and In- 
dustry,” and “Benjamin Franklin, Printer.” 

The afternoon educational tours will consist 
of trips through the Government Printing Of- 
fice, the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and a pilgrimage by boat to his- 
toric and lovely Mount Vernon. 

The judging of the printing-school exhibits 
will be done on one afternoon by a committee 
consisting of George E. Huckins, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, New York; Harry Hill- 
man, editor, Typothetae Bulletin, Washington, 
D. C.; Clark R. Long, third vice-president, 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and assistant director of the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing ; and 
Gerald Walsh, executive secretary of the Ty- 
pothetae of Washington. 

Chester A. Lyle, instructor in printing at the 
McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio, will 
show fifty-two groups of specimens of print- 
ing from twenty-one foreign countries which 
he has collected during a period of two years. 

Fred J. Hartman, director of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the U. T. A., is chairman 
of the general committee on arrangements for 
the conference, and Frank K. Phillips, man- 
ager of the Education Department of the 
American Type Founders Company, is chair- 
man of the publicity committee. Other mem- 
bers of the general committee are: J. Henry 
Holloway, the Printing Trades Continuation 
School, New York City; E. G. Ingraham, 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee; Pearl 
E. Oldt, Central High School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Herbert Warfel, Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois; Frank Rhodes, 
Montreal Technical School, Montreal. 
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Leading Printers of South to Meet 
at Atlanta for Convention 


Plans have been announced covering the 
fourteenth annual convention of the Southern 
Master Printers Federation, to be held in At- 
lanta on Monday, May 16. Details of the pro- 
gram have not been fully arranged, but the 
business to be transacted at the convention in- 
cludes plaris for the enlargement of the service 
of both the federation and its affiliate, the 
Southern School of Printing, at Nashville. This 
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Humorous announcement distributed by S. M. P. F. 
to stimulate attendance at the Atlanta convention 


school is operated by the federation in connec- 
tion with the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Printers from the fourteen states in which 
the federation operates will be in attendance 
at the annual convention. C. A. Lick, of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, is president ; H. F. Ambrose, 
of Nashville, vice-president, and V. C. Gar- 
riott, of Nashville, secretary-treasurer. Each of 
the fourteen states comprising the federation 
has a state vice-president. 


++ + 
New Member of Karnak Family 


Karnak Light is a new addition to the Kar- 
nak family of flat-serif type faces produced in 
matrix form by the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. Like Karnak Medium, it is offered in 
sizes from ten- to seventy-two-point inclusive. 


KARNAK LIGHT IS 
A Ludlow typeface 


In the announcement the following state- 
ment is made: “Karnak Medium has been on 
the market for some time, but the recent com- 
pletion of Karnak light, which is here shown, 
makes possible a combination of weights in 
display composition, which is a popular prac- 
tice with typographers working in the modern 
style.” Note the type sample shown. 


+o + 
Joins Oxford Paper Company Staff 


Wilson D. Rogers, formerly with the S. D. 
Warren Company, has become associated with 
the Oxford Paper Company and the Oxford- 
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Miami Paper Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago and Cleveland. Prior to his affiliation 
with the Warren concern, thirteen years ago, 
Mr. Rogers was for a period of fourteen years 
associated with the Forbes Lithograph Manu- 
facturing Company, of Boston. 


+o 
Develops New Marbleized Effects 


Various color combinations of new marble- 
ized effects in Fabrikoid have been developed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued by that 
concern. The fabrics are expected to be popu- 
lar in bookbinding, as well as in lines not asso- 
ciated with the graphic arts. 


++ + 
With Howard Flint Ink Company 


Ed C. Walton, for twenty-five years in the 
printing-ink business, has joined the Howard 
Flint Ink Company, and will manage the new 
factory of the concern now being erected in 
New Orleans. 


++ + 
Plant Founded in 1728 Continues 


The Franklin Printing Company, Philadel- 
phia, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728, 
has been taken over by a group of men who 
had been associated with Charles T. Brown, 
formerly in control of the business. An an- 
nouncement states that the company will be 
conducted under the same policies as before. 


+o 


Lanston Catalog of Sans Serifs 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has issued a sixteen-page catalog with the title 
“A Showing of the Monotype Sans Serif Fam- 
ily.” The family consists of sixteen series, five 
in light and light italic, three in medium, six in 
bold and bold italic, and two in Extrabold. 
Sizes range from six- to seventy-two-point. 


++ + 
Bureau of Standards Publishes Two 
Reports Regarding Paper Tests 


Writing papers possess greater permanence 
qualities than book papers made of the same 
quality of fibrous materials, according to a re- 
port presented by the United States Bureau 
of Standards. The explanation offered is that 
“The lower permanence qualities of the book 
papers are probably caused by the emphasis 
being placed upon printing quality rather than 
upon permanence qualities.” 

Two reports have been issued in pamphlet 
form and may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. The 
title of Research Paper No. 349 is “Perma- 
nence Studies of Current Commercial Book 
Papers,” and Research Paper No. 352 is titled 
“Accelerated Aging Test for Paper.” 


> + + 
Company Making New Type Wash 


Inxoff is the name of a non-inflammable 
type wash and general cleaning fluid which is 
claimed by the makers to have “excellent time- 
saving qualities under the most varied and 
difficult pressroom conditions.” It is manufac- 
tured by the Nuproducts Company, of New 
York, and is carried in stock by the American 
Type Founders Company. 


Seeks to Exclude All Non-Postage 
Matter From House Mail Boxes 


House mail boxes will cease to become de- 
positories for circulars or any other matter un- 
less they are stamped and the letter carrier has 
placed them there, in the event that a bill in- 
troduced in Congress becomes a law. One of 
the provisions is that whoever “shall know- 
ingly or wilfully deposit any mailable matter 
such as statements of account, circulars, sale 
bills, or like matter on which no postage has 
been paid in any letter box established, ap- 
proved, or accepted by the Postmaster General 
for the receipt or delivery of mail matter on 
any route, with intent to avoid payment of 
lawful postage thereon, cr shall wilfully aid or 
assist in any of the aforementioned offenses, 
shall for every such offense be punished by a 
fine of not more than $300.” The bill is known 
by the number H. R. 9262. 


>> + 
Makes Special Vogue Characters 


Special Vogue characters, made in both light 
and bold in all sizes up to thirty-six-point for 
use with its Vogue type family, have been an- 
nounced by the Intertype Corporation. It is 
claimed that the substitution of these charac- 
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ters, when desired, will materially change the 
general appearance of this type face. These 
special characters may be ordered as sorts by 
present users, or may be substituted for regu- 
lar characters when ordering new fonts. Simi- 
lar special characters are being manufactured 
for use with Vogue Extra Bold. 


++ 
An Illustrated Booklet Describing 
New Model F Intertype Mixer 


Fourteen illustrations of the new Model F 
mixer machine are shown in the new booklet 
which the Intertype Corporation is distribut- 
ing to the trade. In addition to the illustrations, 
this booklet presents six full-page specimen 





Now! 
at straight-matter speed 
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New booklet on Intertype’s Model F mixer 


layouts with suggested type faces adaptable to 
composition for newspaper and commercial 
work of various kinds. The booklet, 8% by 11 
inches in size, contains twenty-four pages and 
has a cover printed in orange and black. 
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The new mixer is a two-magazine machine, 
but can be supplied with two or four side 
magazines, either with or without the auto- 
matic quadding and centering attachment 
announced by the Intertype Corporation last 
month. The operator may set any two sizes 
or four sizes from one keyboard, without shift- 
ing magazines, at the speed of a straight- 
matter machine, according to this booklet. 


++ + 
Changes Are Made in the Printing 


Courses at Carnegie Institute 


Changes have been made in the printing 
courses of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. All courses in hand composition are to be 
concentrated in the first two years’ work, in- 
stead of spreading them over three years. 
Printing production which was a full year’s 
course, with nine units the first semester and 
six the second, has been reduced to a six-unit 
course in the first semester only. 

A study of German is one of the additions 
for the printing course, because “it is felt that 
the study of German for printers will gain 
them access to important scientific writings on 
chemistry in relation to printing as well as 
open up to them original sources in the history 
of printing.” Another addition is the course in 
the history of printing, in the junior year. 


++ <+ 
Bancroft Again With Lanston Firm 


Wilfred Bancroft was elected treasurer of 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company at 
the meeting of the board of directors, held in 
Philadelphia on March 10. He succeeds the 
late Joel C. Clemmer, who held the office for 
twelve years prior to his death last November. 

Mr. Bancroft was connected with the Lan- 
ston official family from 1902 to 1916. For ten 
years prior to the time that he left the com- 
pany he was general sales manager. 


oe < 


Reports $1.45 a Share as Profit 


The United States Playing Card Company 
reports net profits of $576,811, equal to $1.45 
on 397,589 shares, for the year 1931, as com- 
pared with a net of $1,209,907, equal to $3.02 
a share, for the preceding year. 


++ + 
Cuneo Press Reports 1931 Earnings 
Amount to Sum of $891,486 


Net earnings of $891,486 were reported to 
stockholders of the Cuneo Press, Incorporated, 
Chicago, for the year 1931 by John F. Cuneo, 
president of the corporation and its several 
subsidiaries. This compares with net earnings 
of $1,347,212 during the preceding year. The 
earnings on 170,700 shares of common stock 
were $4.80 a share for 1931, as compared with 
$0.96 for 1930. Mr. Cuneo reported that in his 
opinion the present $2.50 rate of dividend on 
common stock would be continued at least 
during the present year. 
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Printing Concern Reports Loss 

A net loss of $398,056.52 after depreciation, 
with sales at $7,330,468.18, was reported to 
stockholders in the annual statement for the 
year ended December 31, 1931, of the Ameri- 
can Colortype Company, with plants in Chi- 
cago, New York, and Allwood, New Jersey. 
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New Developments in the Field of 


Printing-Plant Equipment 


THE NEW UTILITY OXIDIZER, which is an 
improved electric neutralizer, is being mar- 
keted by the Utility Heater Company. It is 
claimed that it not only takes out the 
static, as do other neutralizers, but also 
delivers considerable ozone which helps 
to set the ink on the freshly printed sheet. 
The oxidizer consists of a bar with long 
points carrying a high-tension current, 
but not of sufficient strength to shock the 
operator if his fingers should touch the 
points. It is said to use so little current 
that there is no appreciable difference in cost if 
the operator forgets to turn off the switch. 


++ + 
THE SINGER BOOK-STITCHING MACHINE, de- 
veloped by the Singer Manufacturing Com- 


pany, is used for stitching books up to one and 
a half inches in thickness. Stitches are made 

















This machine sews books up to 11% inches thick 


one inch in length and the machine, according 
to information obtained from the manufac- 
turer, can be operated up to a speed of from 


seventy-five to eighty stitches a minute. The 
machine is equipped with a drill mechanism 
for boring holes in the book. The needle, one 





Utility oxidizer for avoiding static and helping to set ink 


inch back of the drill, with the thread, enters 
the hole which has just been drilled, while the 
revolving drill is drilling another hole. After 
each lock stitch the book is fed forward. At- 
tached to the same motor which operates the 
drill is a blower with a flexible hose for blow- 
ing away the drillings. More information may 
be obtained by addressing a letter to the Singer 
Manufacturing Company in care of THE In- 
LAND PRINTER. 


SO GlS 


A NEW MODEL OF PROOF PRESS, known as the 
No. 222 Vandercook proving machine, has just 
been announced by Vandercook & Sons, Incor- 
porated. This proof press has a capacity for 
handling a sheet 22% by 38 inches in size, and 
a printing surface of 22 by 34 inches. Power 
ink distribution, four form rollers, two motor- 
driven ink-feed drums, and an automatic duc- 
tor constitute the controlled inking system 
which is a distinctive feature of the new press. 
It is supplied with either a hand- or power- 
driven impression cylinder. Cylinder travel on 
the hand-driven models may be instantly lim- 
ited to the length of the plate on the press. 
More information may be obtained by writing 
to the firm in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 

POWERS PRECISION LOCK-UP FURNITURE is SO 
designed and manufactured that conditions 
causing workups, warp, shrinkage, or expan- 
sion are said to be eliminated. Neither wood 





The No. 222 Vandercook proof press takes a 2242 by 38 sheet, and runs by power or hand 
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nor metal is used in the furniture, its material 
consisting of a hard fiber composition which is 
claimed to be impervious to the action of sol- 
vents and atmospheric conditions in the aver- 
age printshop. The grooves in the furniture 
make two “legs” which stand firmly in place, 
allowing the form to lie flat on the bed of the 
press. Holes in the furniture act as outlets for 
air that might be trapped between the form 
and the press, thus preventing workups which 
might be caused by imprisoned air. The sides 
of the furniture are designed to grip the up- 
right type in two places, holding it securely in 
place. It is claimed that time may be saved in 
locking up forms, and that workups, springy 
forms, and type off its feet are prevented by 
use of the furniture. Additional information 
may be obtained by writing a letter to the 
Powers Precision Lockup Furniture Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE GILBRO SLITTER for use on cylinder 
presses has been developed and patented by 
James J. Gilmartin, Junior. It consists of an 
ordinary stiff-backed safety-razor blade held 
in position by adjustable arms, and a brush 
held just beneath the blade to keep the sheet 
smooth against the tympan and to wipe the 
lint out of the groove. The adjustable arms for 
the blade and brush are carried by a bracket 
which slides on a rod reaching across the press 
and clamped to the side rails. The rod enables 
the operator to place any number of slitters 
thereon in desired positions. The device is said 
to have been used in one plant for more than 
two years, and has been found to be particu- 
larly beneficial for long runs of forms being 
printed several up. Blades have been found 
to last for from 50,000 to 70,000 sheets of bond 
paper. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by addressing a letter to James J. Gil- 
martin in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


++ + 


Tue Rouse Type Mortiser, developed by 
H. B. Rouse & Company, mortises type faces 
of all sizes with interlocking right angles to 
exact points. By its use letters can be shaved on 
left, right, or both sides to exact precision by 
an instant point adjustment. The manufac- 
turer is confident that the machine will find a 
place in the plants of advertising typographers 
and other composing rooms where initial let- 
ters and bad letter combinations need special 
treatment to obtain better effects. The illus- 
tration indicates how effectively type can be 
spaced through the use of the Rouse machine. 
The mortiser is motor driven, and is made in 
both bench and pedestal models. More infor- 
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Enlarged view of type mortised with the new Rouse 
mortiser, showing the excellent spacing achieved 


mation on this mortiser may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to H. B. Rouse & Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE NEW KLUGE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS, 
which was announced almost a year ago in a 
smaller size, is now produced in a 12 by 18 size. 
This larger press, like the 10 by 15 size, is made 
in its entirety by Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorpo- 
rated. It is claimed to have improved ink dis- 
tribution, a greater speed, and impressional 
strength. The press has wider leg spread and 
heavier side frames and base, thus placing the 
weight where it contributes most to its rigidity. 
Aluminum alloys used in constructing the re- 
ciprocating parts assure stability and absence 
of vibration. One feature is the pile jogger, 
which automatically lowers itself as it is filled. 
Any additional information which may be de- 
sired regarding this press may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to Brandtjen & Kluge in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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A NEW PORTABLE ELECTRIC BLOWER for blow- 
ing dust from motors, machinery parts, and 
type cases has been announced by the Breuer 
Electric Manufacturing Company. This new 
blower is similar to heavy-duty blowers made 
by the same concern. More information which 
may be desired in regard to this blower may 
be readily obtained by addressing a letter to 
the Breuer Electric Manufacturing Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

















Breuer portable electric blower for blowing dust from type cases, motors, and various machine parts 
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A NEW CARDCASE, with metal pockets on 
either side to hold loose-leaf cards in place 
without the use of clamps or snaps, is now on 
the market. A slight squeezing of the cards 
between the thumb and one finger causes the 
ends of the cards to slip into the pockets of the 
case. When pressure is released the cards are 
held fast in the device. Scoring and shaping of 
the cards are done in one operation. Cases are 
made in two sizes, one with an end opening 
and the other with a side opening. Additional 
information may be obtained by writing a 
letter to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


> + > 


THE NEW LINOLITE MAGAZINES with a full 
font of 1,500 matrices weigh no more than the 
empty brass magazines, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. The ninety-channel Linolite 
magazine is twenty-two pounds lighter than 
the same type of brass magazine. Linolite is a 
special alloy, reads the announcement, as dur- 
able and also as satisfactory as brass in every 
respect, but with the further advantage of ex- 
treme lightness for ease of handling. Additional 
information may be obtained by addressing a 
letter to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Announces New Sans Serif Family 


Announcement has been made by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company of the new sans 
serif family of type under the name of Metro 
No. 2, comprising the four weights known as 





6 Point Metroblack No. 2 


Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor and Novelty to Ad 
vertising and Commercial Work. Nine Sizes 


8 Point Metroblack No. 2 


Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor and Novelty 
to Advertising and Commercial Work. 


10 Point Metroblack No. 2 
Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor and 
Novelty to Advertising and Co 

12 Point Metroblack No. 2 
Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor a 
nd Novelty to Advertising 


6 Point Metrolite No. 2 


Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor and Novelty to Ad 
vertising and Commercial Work. Nine Sizes 


8 Point Metrolite No. 2 


Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor and Novelty 
to Advertising and Commercial Work. 


10 Point Metrolite No. 2 
Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor and 
Novelty to Advertising and Co 
12 Point Metrolite No. 2 


Metro No. 2 Gives Vigor a 
nd Novelty to Advertising 











Metrolite No. 2, Metroblack No. 2, Metrothin 
No. 2, and Metromedium No. 2. 
Features of this new family are pointed capi- 


‘ tals, the rounded lower-case “a” and “g,” and 


the pointed “v” and “w,” as well as the diago- 
nal-stroke opening and closing quote, comma, 
and semicolon. A full range of sizes from 6- to 
36-point is available in each weight. 
Mergenthaler also announces that modern- 
ized figures are now available in all sizes of 
Linotype Baskerville. These were designed es- 
pecially for statistical work and in all-cap lines. 
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